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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE general drift of events in Eastern Europe during the 
week has been most unfavourable. The Ambassadors 
drew up a paper in answer to the Tarkish demands, in which 
they informed the Sultan in most deferential language that 
his terms must be reduced. They could not consent to the 
retrocession of Thessaly, or to the abolition of the Capitula- 
tions, while the amount of the indemnity must be reduced to 
the actual expenditure on the war. The German Ambassador 
refused to sign even this without special instructions, which 
after some delay arrived, and the Note was presented on 
Tuesday. The Turks are furious with the Powers, they are 
pouring reinforcements into Europe, and there is grave reason 
to apprehend either that the answer will be a fresh demand for 
Thessaly, or that the Sultan, refusing to extend the armistice, 
will declare that as the war continues, his troops, as a matter 
of course, cannot retire. It is clear that he is greatly afraid 
of the “Islamic” party, which is more excited even than the 
Generals, and that he thinks Germany, at all events up toa 
certain point, will protect him in his resistance. 








As we understand the matter, the armistice between Turkey 
and Greece expires on June 5th, but there are three separate 
accounts. The armistice can, of course, be extended, but in- 
definite extension will give too much advantage to Turkey in 
its struggle, not with Greece, which has ceased, but with the 
Powers, which has just begun. 


A fresh symptom betrays the change of feeling in Constan- 
tinople. Abd-ul-Hamid has purposely restricted the powers of 
the Grand Vizier, who throughout Turkish history has wielded 
the whole secular authority of the Sultan, until that great 
Officer is now a dignified nonentity. Rifaat Ali Pasha, how- 
ever, the Grand Vizier of to-day, has been moved by recent 
events to assert himself, and in a “ Report,” given in extenso 
elsewhere, has urged his master to defy Europe and keep 
Thessaly in his own hands. His reasons are that the Powers 
are enemies seeking the destruction of Turkey, that they 
forbade the policy pursued in Armenia, and that nevertheless 
that policy succeeded. Consequently defiance will again suc- 
ceed. If, however, his Majesty disagrees with him he begs to 
tender his resignation. This amazing document, which expresses 
the genuine Mussulman feeling, has been published tothe whole 
of Europe, either by the Grand Vizier as a protest, or by the 
Sultan as evidence that he cannot resist the pressure of the 
Moslem world. In either case it means mischief, and if 
followed up by deeds, will radically modify the situation. The 
Concert must either break up, or coerce Turkey, or by yield- 
ing confess that it possesses no longer any substantial 
authority, and that the Sultan must treat all Christians as 
he pleases, 


Of course there is the usual crop of rumours. It is stated 





at Athens that Lord Salisbury has interfered in favour of the 
evacuation of Thessaly, and it is believed in Constantinople 
that the German Emperor means to precipitate a quarrel 
with St. Petersburg. It is also rumoured in’ Vienna that the 
war may continue, and that the immense accumulation of 
Turkish troops in Europe can have no other meaning. It will 
be well to distrust all these sensational stories, and to re- 
member that the struggle of the parties round Yildiz Kiosk 
is not over, that each uses its own view of the attitude 
of each Power as a weapon in the contest, and that 
throughout the East lying on politics assumes the dignity 
of a fine art. The facts seem to show a deep rift between 
Germany and Russia, but the facts are made no stronger by 
sensational telegrams as to their possible meaning. It is well 
to remember, also, that in the East a struggle of the kind 
now raging often expresses itself through a Palace Revolu- 
tion. 

It is reported with every kind of detail that Prince Francis 
Joseph of Battenberg has been selected for the principality 
of Crete, and that his chief Minister will be an Austrian 
Baron in whom Baron de Kallay, the successful Dictator of 
Bosnia, has implicit confidence. Prince Francis, who is thirty- 
six, will be acceptable in England as a connection of the 
Royal family; in Russia because he married a Montenegrin 
Princess; and in Austria because he is a friend of the Haps- 
burgs; but he is not persona grata in Berlin, and his appoint- 
ment has not as yet been in any way Officially confirmed. 
The Greeks might think of him ten years hence for King, 
and so get Crete, which would not suit the German Emperor 
at all. There are, too, two great obstacles in the way of any 
selection. The Sultan means his “ suzerainty” to be as real 
as it is in Egypt,—that is, to include an ill-defined power of 
removal, and a well-defined payment in cash, and there is no 
money with which to organise a strong gendarmerie. No 
Power will expend sixpence on Crete, and Prince Joseph is 
not, like the Bulgarian Coburg, a rich man. A supply of 
£50,000 a year for five years will be imperatively required. 


A sensational trial is going on in Berlin, that of Herr von 
Tausch, late chief of the secret police, for perjury. The pro- 
ceedings are a little bewildering, but the main charge against 
the accused appears to be that he paid Herr von Liitzow, 
a discredited publicist, to write articles which he intended to 
represent to the Emperor as inspired by Baron von 
Marschall, the Foreign Secretary, whom a camarilla regard 
with an extraordinary virulence of hate. Von Liitzow, for 
example, was instructed to suggest that the trouble in the 
ear from which the Emperor suffers so much pain is really 
produced by cancer inherited from his father, the idea 
being that the Emperor, reading an insult of that kind, and 
attributing it to Baron von Marschall, would take an oppor- 
tunity of dismissing him from his counsels. The defence is that 
Von Liitzow’s testimony is worthless, and so far, though the 
evidence is most damaging to Von Tausch, who was a ruined 
man, and on one occasion used his secret police to frighten 
a creditor, the link connecting him with a political party is 
quite imperfect. There is a belief, however, that Von Tausch, 
finding himself deserted, will, either out of revenge or in self- 
defence, reveal a great many secrets, and the proceedings are 
therefore watched with microscopic attention. The whole 
drama is most discreditable to Berlin, which is shown to be 
full of intrigues, more like those of the old French Monarchy 
than anything we consider German, the object in all cases 
being to deceive the Emperor. Nothing as yet connects 
Prince Bismarck with the plots, but one idea of the plotters 
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is supposed to be to punish all who venture to succeed the 
great Minister. ; 4 





Nothing ever ruins Austria, which is held together by 
bonds that its contending nationalities never break; but the 
Emperor just now must have a troubled life. There are 
clearly intrigues going on to supersede the heir-presumptive, 
the Archduke Ferdinand, intrigues so far baffled by the 
Emperor’s firmness, and the “ miraculous” recovery of the 
heir, who was supposed to be dying of consumption. The 
compromise between Austria and Hungary also still awaits 
renewal, the Hungarians absolutely refusing to pay the pro- 
portion of the general expenditure of the Monarchy, which 
Austria as absolutely insists shall be paid. And, finally, the 
Germans in the Cisleithan Monarchy are wild with rage 
because they suspect the Premier, Count Badeni, of under- 
mining their favoured position and introducing Federalism, 
which would leave them in a minority. On Monday 
Count Badeni confessed that the Government hoped to 
increase the authority of the Provincial Diets, whereupon 
the Germans commenced a campaign of obstruction, forcing 
hundreds of divisions upon local petitions, tearing up “ pro- 
ceedings,” and even hurling inkstands and Blue-books at 
their opponents and the Ministry. Irishmen in the House 
of Commons were never quite so wild, and there is talk of 
proroguing Parliament. In the end the Emperor will have 
to intervene with some conciliatory proposal, supported by a 
gentle hint that if too much worried he can govern for a time 
very well without any Parliament at all. Then everybody 
will recollect himself and extol the Emperor. 


Yesterday week Mr. Balfour made by far the most important 
statement with respect to home politics which the House of 
Commons has heard for many a year. He announced that he 
had put off saying what he had to say about the Irish 
Agricultural Industries Bill, and the Irish Agricultural 
Rating Bill, till he could shadow forth a new and, as he 
hoped, a successful Irish policy which would probably render 
these Bills, as they stand, unnecessary. He did not hold that 
Ireland is entitled to claim, as of right, the same relief from 
agricultural rates as England and Scotland; but though he 
rejected that view, he was willing enough to do what could be 
done for Ireland, even if the claim, as of right, could not be 
substantiated. Only any great reform in the local finance of 
Ireland could hardly be achieved with the present obsolete 
local machinery. To put new wine into the oldest of bottles 
would waste great resources. He desired profoundly to place 
Ireland on the same footing as regards local government 
with England and Scotland, and he thought he saw a real 
opportunity for such a policy if only the mutual rivalries and 
jealousies between Irish landowners and Irish tenants could 
be removed. At present the landowners fear that democratic 
local institutions would result in great extravagance, of which 
the cost would fall on them, and the tenants fear that if any- 
thing is done to lessen the pressure of the burden of rates on 
them, the whole of the saving would, at the expiration of the first 
period of fifteen years, be added to the landlord’s rent. 


What Mr. Balfour proposes, therefore, is to relieve the land- 
lords entirely from rural rates by paying what they now pay,— 
in effect, half the Poor-rate,—out of the Imperial Exchequer, 
and to aid the tenants by paying half the county cess out of 
the same source, the landlord being thus relieved of fear, and 
the tenant gaining an extra benefit if he manages the rates 
thriftily. After this statement a great chorus of praise rose 
from all sides of the House, from Mr. Carson and Colonel 
Saunderson on the one side, and from Mr. T. M. Healy on the 
other,—Mr. Dillon even indicating his great satisfaction, 
though rather more guardedly. Sir John Lubbock gave his 
warm approval of the scheme as a Liberal Unionist; but, of 
course, legislation must be left till next Session. 


Lord Stanmore on Monday asked a question in the House 
of Lords which drew from Lord Salisbury a reply of some 
importance. Lord Stanmore thought that the Royal Niger 
Company, which he praised for its administration, had 
recently increased its “administrative area” to an extent 
which might cause friction with European States possessing 
spheres of influence in Western Africa. He wished to know, 
therefore, whether the Government intended to assume a 
closer supervision over the Company, whose managers, though 


holders than of Imperial interests. Lord Salisbury . 
that the difficulty had certainly arisen, and algo hire. 
difficulty, the limit of the Company’s right to enh 
trading monopolies as against their own subjects—a »: . 
of power alleged to have occurred at Brass—ang the 
Government were anxiously considering them. They 
however, arrived at no decision, except that they could not 
appoint official directors to sit on the Board unkesg 
guaranteed dividends, which they were unwilling to do, 

did it in the case of the East India Company, but then ¢ 
guaranteed the proprietors dividends. There is, of ¢ 
some force in this argument, but we do not see why share. 
holders should be guaranteed more than Consol interest on 
their old capital, or why, because their directors were compelled 
to obey Imperial orders, they should not continue to trade, 


The plain truth, which we cannot but think Lord Salisbury 
sees, is a very disagreeable one. The Chartered Companies, 
bad and good, are allowed to use their sovereign powers g0 ag 
to swell their dividends. For instance, they make severe 
labour regulations, as in Rhodesia, or they refuse to natives, 
as we fancy from Lord Salisbury’s hint is the case in the 
Niger Company’s dominion, the right of competing with them 
in profitable trades. If the responsibility of the Companies 
to the Crown were made more direct these abuses could not 
last, and the Companies would then plead for “ compensation,” 
which Parliament in its present temper might fix at a high 
figure. That is a very good reason for thinking over the 
matter carefully, but it is no reason for allowing the system 
to continue indefinitely, perhaps until the compensation 
became too heavy to pay. Lord Salisbury should remember 
that everything, even in Africa, becomes known in England 
at last, and that the moment any abuses there existing become 
known to Parliament, the Government must remedy them or 
be overthrown. The argument that the Companies save the 
State money—which, if they ultimately cause wars, they donot 
do—is a very bad one. We have no right whatever to acqnire 
by the sword the control of vast territories, and then say that 
we will not bear the expense of governing them in a vivifying 
way. We must bear it, until they can pay without oppression 
for themselves. 


The discussion of the Compensation Bill has been proceed. 
ing in the House of Commons during the past week. The 
policy of the Government, a very wise one, has been to 
resist amendments, even if sound in theory, that will increase 
the chance of litigation, and also attempts to enlarge the 
scope of the measure by admitting new classes. On Wednesday, 
however, they agreed to an amendment which would prevent 
men getting compensation if they had produced an accident 
by their own breach of some statutory rule or by drunkenness 
or some such serious misconduct; but they refused on 
Monday to open the flood-gates of litigation by agreeing to Mr. 
Tennant’s proposal that workmen should receive compensation 
for injuries to health arising out of and in course of their 
employment. On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain agreed that 
the claim to compensation must not be delayed beyond six 
weeks after the accident. The Bill is evidently being well 
handled, and there is, we trust, now little fear that it will be 
killed with kindness, feigned or real. From open opposition 
it has nothing to fear. 


In the South African Committee on Friday week there 
was a scene between Dr. Harris and Mr. Labouchere, 
occasioned by Mr. Labouchere asking the witness whether 
he had ever heard of any syndicate being formed to 
sell Chartered shares. Dr. Harris at once turned upon 
his questioner, and drew the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that Mr. Labouchere had accused him in Parlia- 
ment of having been engaged in a “ bear” operation previous 
to the Raid, in view of the probable effect of the incursion, 
whether successfu! or not. Dr. Harris not only entirely 
denied any such action on his part, but challenged Mr. 
Labouchere either to prove his accusations or else apologise. 
If he did neither, Dr. Harris would not consent to be further 
questioned by him. Dr. Harris also drew the attention of the 
Committee to a letter written by Mr. Labouchere to the 
Gaulois, in which he accused “the prime movers in the con- 
spiracy” of acting from the most sordid motives. Mr. 
Labouchere, on the spur of the moment, expressed his 
willingness to prove his accusations. 





able and humane, naturally thought rather of their share- 


When, however, the Committee met on Tuesday, the 
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tices: pied a letter from Mr. Labouchere backing 
out of his accusation and apologising for having made 
it, Mr. Labouchere stated that he had based his 
4 on evidence supplied him by “a gentleman of 
high position and great business experience.” Now, how- 

this gentleman refused to come forward and sub- 
tiate his story. It must, therefore, be treated as non- 
existent. That is all very well, but clearly Mr. Labouchere 
committed a very grave error in not making sure that his 
evidence was producible when he made his specific charge. 
Mr. Labouchere blamed the conductors of the Times for 
pasing their charges against Mr. Parnell on untested 
evidence; but they had, at any rate, made sure that their 
informant was willing to come forward and swear to his 
statements. Mr. Labouchere has done a great deal to injure 
the prestige of the investigation in which he is engaged. His 
best course now would be to resign his seat on the Committee. 


At the meeting of the Committee on Tuesday Mr. 
Hawksley, Mr. Rhodes’s solicitor, refused to hand over the 
telegrams which passed between him and Mr. Rhodes, on the 
ground that they were covered by the rule which gives a 
sanctity almost like that of the confessional to communica- 
tions between solicitor and client. The lawyers seemed, 
however, to think that the right of the Committee to oblige 
Mr. Rhodes to give them the telegrams also gave them power 
to compel their disclosure by Mr. Hawksley. Ultimately the 
decision was postponed till the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee. Miss Flora Shaw, who was the next witness called, 
gave her evidence in a manner which produced a very favour- 
able impression. She drew a strong distinction between the 
Jameson plan and the Jameson Raid. The Jameson plan, 
of which she approved and to which she was virtually 
privy, was to have a force on the border ready to 
take action if and when the Revolution took place at 
Johannesburg. The force was to be at the disposal 
of the High Commissioner when, under the plan, he came 
ap to mediate. But, said Miss Shaw, one programme was 
presented to people here and another programme was carried 
out there. ‘“ And everything we said or did to countenance 
the programme laid before us here has since, very naturally, 
been applied as having reference to the programme carried 
out there.” Miss Shaw ended by a most positive statement 
that she had never received from Mr. Chamberlain any 
suggestion that it was desirable that the Revolution should 
take place at once. When she telegraphed to that effect she 
merely expressed her own opinion. 


The proposal to confer the Cambridge degrees upon women 
was rejected in the Senate House at Cambridge yesterday week 
by nearly three to one, 662 placets against 1,713 non-placets. 
One would have thought that this great victory would have 
soothed and satisfied even the fierce wrath of the young 
men with the proposal, ‘but it did not. The boys did 
their utmost to ridicule the defeated party, exhibiting 
the effigy of a supposititions lady with cap and gown, 
yellow pigtail and knickerbockers; and squibs and crackers, 
and bags of flour and rotten eggs were thrown about 
at every point, while many windows in Cambridge were 
broken, No doubt many of these tricks were played before 
the results of the voting were known, but also many of them 
afterwards,—with the view, apparently, of convincing the 
public that however objectionable women undergraduates 
might be, men undergraduates are still more so. In fact, for the 
day, considerable portions of the University were turned into 
bear-gardens. To us this explosion of violent and unnecessary 
prejudice seems a mere burst of irrationality. In London 
University not only do the women get the same degree as the 
men, but are admitted to Convocation, where some few of 
the best speeches have been delivered by women. 


On Saturday last the Prince of Wales, on behalf of the 
Queen, opened the Blackwall Tunnel, — the great future 
channel of intercourse between the two sides of the Thames 
below bridges. The tunnel, which is limed with white 
enamelled tiles and lit by electric lamps, was filled 
with people and lined with troops. The Prince and 
Princess, the County Councillors, and other distin- 
guished persons in carriages drove through the tunnel in 
procession from the north to the southern, or Greenwich, 
end, where in a pavilion they received the usual addresses. On 





the whole the event was a great success, the ceremony being 
keenly enjoyed by a population which seldom sees anything 
in the way of State pageantry. In the evening there was a 
banquet at the Hotel Cecil, at which Lord Rosebery told the 
Council that if ever some political Cromwell “should step 
forward and, pointing to you, were to say, ‘ Remove that bauble,” 
and sweep you out of existence, you will always live, if only by 
the memory of the Blackwall Tunnel.” 


Yesterday week a meeting was held in the Chapter House 
of Westminster Abbey to unveil a bust of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose genius had never till then obtained him any 
place in the great church where effigies of those of whom 
England is proud (and of a good many of whom she is 
not proud) are collected together. The Dean of Westminster 
explained why we had waited more than sixty years since 
Scott’s death without doing him this honour. It was 
not for want of love of him, for hardly any of our 
greatest writers have been so loved, but all the enthusiasm 
was spent in securing the Abbotsford he loved so much 
for Scott’s descendants. Then Mr. Balfour made a 
very thoughtful speech on the reason of Scott’s great 
popularity, and held the delay in putting up this memorial 
was rather due to the universal feeling that Scott's true 
memorial was in his immortal works, and that he needed no 
other to prolong the memory of his singularly great achieve- 
ments and fascinating personality. But yet for our sake, and 
not for his own sake, we had felt the need of showing 
future generations that we had not forgotten, and could 
never forget, him. Then the American Ambassador, 
Mr. John Hay, recalled the enthusiasm which his works 
had excited in the United States, where men would saddle 
their horses and ride into other counties to learn when the 
next romance from Sir Walter’s pen might be expected. 
Finally the Duke of Buccleuch, the head of Scott’s family 
and the grandson of Scott’s dear friend, unveiled in the 
Poets’ Corner of the Abbey the bust,—a copy of Chantrey’s, 
—beautifully executed by the great Scottish sculptor, Mr. 
Hutchinson. It is only fit that a monument of Scott should 
not be wanting in the Poets’ Corner, but it is placed there, 
as Mr. Balfour truly said, not for his sake but for our own. 


Lord Kelvin, speaking on Friday week at the Royal In- 
stitution on “Contact Electricity,” made a very remarkable 
statement, which we extract textually from the Times’ report. 
He spoke of “the radiation given off by uranium, as dis- 
covered by Becquerel, and some photographs of coins, &c., 
were thrown on the screen which had been taken by its agency. 
These uranium rays were very feeble, an exposure of some 
twelve hours being necessary for photographic effects, but 
they were a constant property of the substance and were 
manifested in conditions which precluded the possibility of 
ther. being merely the slow radiation of previously absorbed 
light. He could suggest no explanation of the mystery.” 
Does Lord Kelvin really mean, as we understand him to 
mean, that uranium, an opaque solid, while cool gives out the 
ray, without help from external light? Surely that is a kind 
of force, as possibly residing in certain substances, of which 
man has had no experience and scientific man no idea. 


The Queen had a grand reception at Sheffield on Friday 
week, nearlya million persons having collected todo her honour, 
and welcoming her with exuberant loyalty. Perhaps the most 
notable incident in the ceremonial is the quite singular dign 
and pathos with which the Queen replied to the ad 
presented to her by the Mayor of the year, the Duke 6f 
Norfolk. “I share fully in your appreciation of the manifold 
blessings of peace and prosperity which have during the last 
sixty years been vouchsafed to my throne and family and to 
all classes of my subjects; and I am deeply touched by the 
numerous manifestations which reach me of the wish to 
associate these blessings with my reign. With profound 
reverence and thankfulness I join in your praise and grati- 
tude to the Almighty, who has sustained and blessed this 
Kingdom and Empire during the long period for which the 
responsibilities of sovereignty have lain upon me.” It would 
be very difficult indeed to rise to an occasion more perfectly 
than that. 
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OF THE DAY. 
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THE FATE OF THESSALY. 


E give in another article our view of the general 
situation in Eastern Europe, which is, briefly, that 
Germany and Russia are beginning to part, Germany 
protecting, and Russia menacing, Turkey; but we must 
say a separate word upon the Thessalian question. That, 
it is evident, is to be the pivot of the peace negotiations. 
The Turks, it is clear, consider that they have conquered 
Thessaly ; they are irritated almost to madness at the 
idea that infidel Europe should forbid them to keep their 
conquest ; and they are urging their Sultan with threats 
to refuse to evacuate the territory, for which they are 
already organising a complete civil administration. They 
have, moreover, from their own point of view, some reason 
on their side. If they were not Turks, and therefore 
untrustworthy administrators of Christian provinces, they 
would undoubtedly be allowed to keep Thessaly. The 
principle of consulting a population to be transferred has 
oaly been applied once in modern Europe, and it is still 
doubtful whether, when a plebiscite was taken in Nice 
and Savoy, the voting was really free; while it was not 
applied, and could not have been applied, when Alsace- 
Lorraine was ceded to the Germans. The Turks again 
are in possession, and think that they can keep 
possession if they choose; Greece cannot turn them 
out, the Thessalians cannot turn them out, and they 
consider it doubtful whether, when it comer to the 
point, the Concert will turn them out. Apart alto- 
gether from the possibility that Germany may not 
approve coercion, they believe the Powers will consider 
coercion too dangerous, as almost certain to break up 
the peace, and either to result in a defeat, Constantinople 
being difficult to reach, or if victory is secured, to produce 
a furious quarrel for the derelict Turkish inheritance. 
Moved by these considerations, the Grand Vizier has 
addressed to the Sultan the following astonishing “ Re- 
port,” a translation of which has been forwarded to 
London by the Constantinople correspondent of the 
Standard :—‘ My great age, and the confidence shown in 
ame by appointing me the Grand Vizier of so glorious a 
Caliph, emboldens me to submit to your Majesty my views 
on the question of the day. The successes of our soldiers 
over their enemies have so revived the ardour of the 
nation that an important portion of it, which was pre- 
viously alienated from you, has now been won back. The 
whole of Islam is, therefore, one soul and one body, and 
stands round your throne in an invincible phalanx. Sire, 
look upon the Powers of Europe as enemies, who are 
plotting the destruction of Turkey. If, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, we yield to European pressure, not 
only shall we have done nothing to ensure our exist- 
ence, but we shall alienate our Mussulmans. Therefore 
I implore your Majesty, for the sake of your vic- 
torious ancestors, to retain Thessaly. If you seize this 
opportunity, you are destined to revive the ancient 
prowess of the great Sultans of the past. During your 
glorious reign there have been several questions which 
Europe laid stress upon, and on which you refused to be 
dictated to, such as the Armenian question and others. 
What was the result? You gained the victory. Let 
these examples guide you in the matter of Thessaly, 
but if my views are unpalatable to your Majesty, I 
beg o to accept my resignation.” The importance 
of that amazing document is self-evident. Either 
the Grand Vizier writes it of his own motion, in which 
case he must be sure of support strong enough 
to shield him from the anger of the Sultan, or the 
Sultan himself has hinted to his adlatus that such a 
Report at such a time would be acceptable. In the 
first case, the great Mussulmans of Turkey are willing 
to defy Europe, as they defied it about the Armenians 
—and this we believe to be actually the case—and 
in tho second case, the Sultan himself thinks that 
defiance is safe. 
Now what will the Concert do? 
is perfectly clear. 
maxim of European 


TOPICS 


What it ought to do 
For a hundred years it has been a 
olicy that no Christian community 


once rescued from the Turks should ever be replaced 
under their control. 


This maxim has recently been 


——_* 
acknowledged in the strongest terms by M. Hanotay 
M. de Rudini, and Lord Salisbury, it ph. been emi, 


officially endorsed by Count Goluchowski, and it has 
been questioned by either Germany or Russia, Inq, ay 
has been implicitly admitted by Turkey itself, the gout 
having in the beginning of the war pledged hime 
avoid any extension of his dominions. If now it ig” » 
aside from fear of Turkish power or dread of a Europes: 
quarrel, the permanent policy of Europe is laid br 
too, and the Sultans are declared at liberty, whenever’ 
circumstances favour them, to reconquer at least their 
ancient territory, to desolate Greece, to replace Bulgaria 
under Chifket Pasha, to re-establish fortresses domi: 
nating Belgrade and Bucharest. Constantinople jg 
in fact, unchained once more to work its savage will 
under such limitations only as may be imposed by the 
power of the Little States which have escaped its 
sway to defend themselves by arms. The result of 
such reconquest would be simply awful. Europe cannot 
keep perpetually interfering in the internal government 
of an independent Empire; the populations emangj. 
pated for years will be always restless under tyranny, and 
their restlessness will be put down as it was in Bulgaria 
or Armenia, where the Grand Vizier openly congratulates 
his master on his “victory.” Thessaly, now the most 
prosperous province of Greece, will in five years be a 
desert inhabited by slaves trembling always under 
the frowns, the whips, and the sabres of Asiatic 
taskmasters, who have never so much as thought of 
any method of preventing rebellion except wholesale 
slaughter. 


The members of the Concert are bound as Christians, 
as statesmen, and as men responsible to history, to pre- 
vent this horror. They may give way on the indemnity, 
which is rather a question of policy than of morals; they 
may assent to a compromise on the Capitulations, which 
it is possible have been abused ; they may even endorse a 
Treaty of Extradition, which will compel every Turk who 
flies from tyranny to seek some other land than Greece; 
but they are bound to use their whole power in main. 
taining the freedom of Thessaly. Will they fulfil 
that obligation? It seems shameful even to hint at 
a doubt upon the subject; but we entertain, and must 
express, a most serious doubt. If Germany objects they 
will not, and no one clearly knows what Germany desires 
todo. If Turkey resists they may shrink back, appalled 
at the — of European war, or professing to rely 
upon the “moderation” which, except in Armenia, has, 
they will say, always distinguished the Sultan. There is 
no proof that they will feel for the Thessalians any more 
than they did for the Armenians, and much proof, in the 
language of the Ambassadors, that the successful mobilisa- 
tion of the Turkish Army has made them far more afraid 
of provoking the Sultan to a determined resistance. It is 
said that they will be moved by Christian feeling ; but will 
Christian feeling move them to risk war, and why should 
they care for Christian Thessalians any more than for 
Christian Macedonians or the Christian Greeks of the 
islands? Itis said they will be moved by policy; but 
which of them will be hurt because Thessaly is made 
miserable, or which will undertake the cost of a war to 
prevent Turkey from increasing her dominion? They 
are not likely, as a whole, to outstrip Great Britain in 
unselfishness, and the boldest action attributed to Lord 
Salisbury—who is, we deeply regret to see, weighted 
7 domestic anxieties—is a threat that if Turkey 18 

owed to remain in Thessaly, Great Britain will quit the 
Concert. The threat is perfectly right; but in what way 
will it affect the movements of Edhem Pasha’s army? And 
lastly, it is said they will be moved by pride, feeling that 
Europe is insolently defied by a half-barbarian Power ; but 
was not their pride equally outraged when the massacre of 
Armenians was renewed in Constantinople itself, and did 
they do anything then ? Russia may move by herself, for 
reasons explained in the next article, but it is of the 
Concert we are now talking, not of its component part 
The Concert has not succeeded yet in securing any one 
unselfish object, not even in enfranchising Crete, and we 
feel no security that it will be either able or willing to 
retain Thessaly within the domain of civilisation. Why 
should it be, when no change has occurred since the 
Armenian outrages, except that Abd-ul-Hezid, then 
supposed to be a weak man cowering, is now recognised 








by Ambassadors as a strong man armed ? 
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— 
ssl AND GERMANY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


OTAUX may well express, as we take it 
VI — his speech he intended to express, a serious 
rae to the maintenance of peace. There is no 





doubt 8 it will be maintained even between Turkey 
tainty Oo and there is a dangerous rift becoming 
wr tible in the understanding between the three 
wai Powers. The military party, which is for 
moment dominant at Constantinople, is evidently 
tle excited by its easy victory over Greece, and is 
i fe the Sultan to insist on being allowed to claim 
gpm reward” of his many victories. His Majesty 
wuillates after his fashion between two fears, fear of his 
wrals, and fear of Russia; but intermediately he yields 
to the military party, and is filling European Turkey 
git troops. He is said to have already one hundred and 
eo thousand men in Thessaly, and every correspondent 
sotices that the despatch of reinforcements to Macedonia, 
iawn from every part of Asiatic and African Turkey, 
yerer ceases. It is asserted, and seems true, that the 
sultan will shortly have three hundred thousand men in 
Burope, independent of the scattered garrisons in Asia, 
ud of the very good, though smaller, army which 
yatches the Armenian frontier, while of munitions and 
ough food there appears to be no lack. The traditional 
aystem of supply reorganised by German advisers appears 
to be working as well as it worked in the days when the 
(ttoman Army could be mobilised as swiftly as a brigade. 
[tis perfectly possible that when the armistice expires on 
June 5th, Edbem Pasha may receive orders to advance 
on Athens, and possible also that the Sultan, declaring 
himself “ unjustly ” treated by Europe, or treated with un- 
becoming hauteur, may state his minimum demands, and his 
intention until they are granted of retaining Thessaly and 
(rete as “material guarantees.” This, as we understand 
the situation, is the counsel of the military party, who 
desire, above all things, to shake off the “ European 
fetter,” and who, though they have not the power to 
dange the dynasty, which is protected by an Ottoman 
superstition, have the power, if driven to extremities, to 
change the immediate occupant of the throne. If the 
ultimate decision at Yildiz Kiosk should be to adopt an 
attitude of complete independence—and even Abd-ul- 
Hamid has bursts of military pride—the situation would 
become very serious indeed. 


The Russian Emperor has evidently made up his mind 
to protect Greece if he can. This is clear from the telegram 
tothe Sultan, which we now suspect was made flattering in 
order to weigh with Abd-ul-Hamid personally as against his 
nilitary counsellors, and from the really adroit offer to 
pay a heavy indemnity for Greece out of the money still 
owing by Turkey to Russia for the indemnity promised 
in 1878. Turkey cannot say that this is a bad asset, for 
itis her own bond, while Greece would be relieved, the 
Cur not expecting to get the whole of the sum which 
nominally will be owing to him. He will not press Greece 
aty more than he has pressed Constantinople, except at 
moments when it is convenient to himself. He will thus 
retain a right of menacing Turkey, for twenty millions or 
#0 will still remain owing, and of controlling Athens, 
vhere financial considerations are apt to overpower all 
others. The Sultan, however, who wants cash, is sure 
0 reject this proposal, and when he has rejected it the 

ussian statesmen will be aware of two disagreeable facts, 
~that they cannot protect Greece peacefully, and that their 
is slipping out of their hands. They have reckoned 

o ruling Turkey through its Sultan, and the Sultan 
vill be bidding them, doubtless under flattering formulas, 
something like open defiance. That is very disagreeable 
not only to the Russian statesmen, but to their people, 
vho are not anxious, if Greece is submissive, to crush co- 
rligionists, and who regard the ascendency of the Czar 
over the Sultan as the most necessary factor in their per- 
manent position. How, if the Sultan is defiant, is Russia 
ever to reach open water? It will be almost imperative 
on the Russian Emperor to recover his ascendency at 
Yildiz Kiosk, if only for the sake of his amour propre, and 
itis hard to see how he could recover it except by war, by 
urging on Bulgaria, which is the same thing, or by 
menaces before which even the military party at Constan- 
tnople would retreat. His Majesty may be devoted to 
Peace, and reluctant beyond measure to disturb it, but he 
‘annot: sit there a patient recipient of snubs from the 








Turkish Sultan. He is the head, remember, of a great mili- 
tary Monarchy, ez-officio protector of the Greek Christians, 
and heir in reversion, as his subjects believe, of the whole 
Turkish Empire. So long as the Sultan takes his orders 
all is well, but if the Sultan or his successor revolts it is 
unreasonable to expect the house of Romanoff to act on 
a meek policy at variance with its whole history. 


In the event of any real quarrel between Russia and 
Turkey—and any assertion of independence by the Porte 
would involve a real qunini — tha point of interest 
for Europe would be the attitude of the German Em- 
peror. Guided by ideas to which we do not profess to 
have the key—for we regard the notion that he is seeking 
profitable concessions for his subjects as unbecoming to 
the Emperor’s dignity—he is clearly protecting Turkey in 
a way for which Abd-ul-Hamid feels much gratitude. He is 
always the last to assent to any coercive “ representation” 
to the Sultan; he always contends in the Concert for 
“justice” to Turkey; and he has offered “ advice” which 
Abd-ul-Hamid finds so acceptable that he has telegraphed 
his warmest thanks and asked for more, which may en- 
able him to assert his right of reaping the reward of his 
victories. Now how far will William II. go in that 
direction? Most reasonable men in this country would 
reply, “No distance at all,” and would expect his 
Majesty, once aware that war was likely to arise from the 
quarrel between Turkey and Russia, to advise the Sultan 
to give way. His object, he says, is peace. He seeks a 
good understanding with Russia, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to see what Turkey could do for Germany which 
would be worth broken bones to a single Pomeranian 
grenadier. Industrial concessions in Anatolia will not 
make Germany rich or exorcise the demon which resides 
in the Socialist party. Nevertheless it is quite clear that 
William II. is favouring the Turk, that the German 
Ambassador markedly separates himself from the other tive, 
and that the Sultan trusts Berlin as he does not trust either 
St. Petersburg or Vienna. Is it quite impossible that the Ger- 
man Staff, who know the high value of Ottoman troops, 
and who weigh policy by brigades, and not by“ sentimental” 
considerations, may think that war with Russia is almost 
inevitable, and that the safest occasion for it would be 
one when the help of the Ottoman Army would paralyse 
two or three hundred thousand Russian soldiers? Austria 
must obey the signal from Berlin or stand dangerously 
isolated, and the three Powers together, with some support 
from Italy, would be terrible antagonists even for Russia 
and France. We seem to remember offers of definite 
guarantees for Turkey if only Turkey would join the 
Triple Alliance, and Turkey had not then been revived 
as it is now. There is no proof, of course, that the 
German Emperor contemplates any plan so dangerous 
and so far-reaching; but there is a chance, if he does not, 
that Austria and Russia might come to an understanding 
which would isolate Germany, and there is the fact, 
revealed in every telegram, that the German Emperor is 
pursuing in Turkey some object which is not that of the 
Concert, and which can hardly be a small one. It is 
asserted, no doubt, that his delays, and his demands for 
detail, and his apparent desire that Greece should be 
crushed, are all produced by the great wish to be 
important in the world, which is a permanent note of his 
character; but the explanation is, we think, a little unjust 
to a man who dreams truly, but dreams of great adventures. 
At all events there is the broad fact that, at a moment 
when the Russian Emperor is most awkwardly situated 
as regards Turkey, when, in truth, he has considerable 
reason to expect resistance from Turkey, the German 
Emperor carefully, and even ostentatiously, poses as the 
Sultan’s friend. That is a situation which has not 
arisen in Europe before, and to suppose that it has no 
meaning and will have no consequences is a little incon- 
siderately optimist. A Power like Turkey, which relies 
avowedly upon the sabre’s edge, is never quite the same 
before and after victory, and the Sultan’s advisers, if really 
elated enough to disregard “ advice” from St. Petersburg, 
can place the Russian Court in a rather humiliating, if not 
a quite unendurable, position. Nations have national 


interests which are not changeable; and the Russians, 
who have been struggling with the Ottoman tribe, at all 
events since the days of Peter the Great, or for two clear 
centuries—his first Turkish War ended 1696—are not in 
the least likely to regard a genuine revival of Turkey with 
equanimity, or even tolerance. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S IRISH POLICY. 


M®* BALFOUR has the keen eye, which every states- 

man needs more than almost any other quality, 
for a great political opportunity. We hardly remember 
any occasion in modern home politics in which that 
keen eye has been so strikingly displayed as in the sketch 
of his proposed Irish policy which he gave to the House 
of Commons yesterday week, and which brought such 
unanimous support from all parts of the House, from the 
Irish Conservative benches first, but also from the Irish 
Nationalist benches with a cordiality quite as great, and 
of course much more remarkable. Nor were the Liberal 
Unionist benches at all less hopeful of the new departure. 
Sir John Lubbock was as sanguine as Mr. Carson and 
Colonel Saunderson and Mr. Healy, that at last the 
moment had been found for putting an end to the deadly 
feud which had so long alienated the hearts of the Irish 
tenants from the Irish landlords. Of course, as there is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, we have no 
right to anticipate complete success for any endeavour, 
however hopeful, to heal Irish sores. Mr. Balfour's 
sketch is still a sketch, and Ireland is the land 
of all lands where unexpected difficulties arise, indeed 
where there sometimes seems to be a kind of popular 
disappointment if they do not arise. But in the mean- 
time it would seem that there is more hope than there 
has ever yet been that all parties in Ireland may unite to 
make Mr. Balfour’s Irish policy a great step towards the 
extinction of heart-burnings in that distressful country. 
Mr. Morley must feel a pang that Mr. Balfour’s great 
idea had not entered his own mind during the three 
years of the last Radical Government. But even if 
it had, we are afraid that he would not have com- 
manded the same conditions of success. What comes 
from a Conservative Government with that flash of 
surprise that carries with it an omen of peace, might 
have been but coldly received from a Government 
pledged to a kind of Home-rule going far beyond any 
scheme of local government, however liberal. We are 
far from denying, however, that Mr. Morley’s administra- 
tion of Ireland during the last Radical Government 
contributed greatly, as well as Mr. Gerald Balfour's ad- 
ministration during the last two years, to bring about the 
propitious moment of which the First Lord of the 
Treasury has so happily availed himself. 


The key to Mr. Balfour’s proposal is his wish to find an 
opportunity for offering Ireland the full local liberties 
which have been given to England and Scotland, without 
those needful precautions and abatements which took all 
the grace off the Irish Local Government Bill of 1892, and 
made the Nationalist party look upon it as a mere insult. 
In 1892, when there was still a good deal of active dis- 
loyalty in Ireland, and not a few outrages, a Local 
Government Bill without many precautions was im- 
possible. But after the five years’ administration which 
has done so much to allay angry feeling in Ireland, the 
time has come when with the help of a few..concessions 
which would put an end to the feud between landlords 
and tenants, there would be no reason to fear the grant- 
ing of the full local liberties to Ireland which England and 
Scotland already possess. To these concessions Mr. 
Balfour now sees his way. He thinks that considering 
the large amount of Imperial expenditure on Ireland, there 
is. no absolute claim to give Ireland the same grants 
towards the agricultural rating of that country. which have 
been given to Great Britain under the Agricultural 
Rating Act. Butthough he denies the absolute claim of 
Ireland to equality in that respect, he sees an opening 
for removing the difficulties which stand in the way 
of equal local liberties by extinguishing the grounds 
of mutual suspicion between the landlords and tenants ; 
and this would be so vast a boon to Ireland that 
he thinks it quite reasonable to offer what would remove 
these suspicions, even though he does not admit that 
as a matter of strict justice Ireland has any positive 
claim to the grant. The real difficulty in giving Ireland 
the same local liberties as England and Scotland is that 
the landlords think that these new County Councils and 
District Councils and Parish Councils might be used to 
increase vastly the rating of.the land for Poor-rates 
and other purposes beneficial only to the tenants and 
labourers, though the landlords would have to pay freely 
for them; while, on the other hand, the tenants think 





that the new local liberties would be used to ain: 
the pressure of the rates, and that the 
would ultimately reap the benefit in jp, landlorg 
of what the rural population had effected, Tat 
quarrels of this kind would set up jealousies 
ripen into class feuds that might easily distr” 
whole of Ireland, and consequently Mr, Balfour’ thy 
is so to settle the controversy as to leave neither 
lords nor tenants room for complaint. This he pro 

do by paying practically the whole of the landlode 
rates,—consisting for the most part of half the Poo, weal 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, while for the pay 
the tenants he proposes to pay half the County cagg 
the same source. He also proposes that both he 
tributions should be secured to the landlords and _ 
at their present amount, even after the expiration ta 
fifteen-year periods when the rents are revised the 
valuations are made. The landlords are not to have the 
half of the county cess added to their rents at the erp; 
tion of the fifteen years; and the tenant is not to 
any increase in his rent by the action of the Sub. 
missioners when the new valuation of hig holding 
is made at the end of the fifteen years. If the rates 
are diminished by the economy of the local Wouncis 
the tenants will have the full benefit of the egg 
and the half of the county cess, as it stood ni 
last year before the local Councils were in 

will still be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer 
Again, if these local Councils should prove to be extn. 
vagant, and the rates should be raised, the landlords yjl] 
not have to pay a penny more; the extra cost will fall 
the tenants. By this arrangement Mr. Balfour counts 
healing the feuds between landlord and tenant, anj 
rendering the operation of the new local liberties Unpro. 
ductive of class animosities. No doubt this is a boon tp 
Ireland such as has never been thought of, and we trog 
never will be thought of, for England or Scotland. Butit 
is a boon granted for the purpose of healing a century. 
long feud such as we have never had in England 
Scotland, and such as it is a duty for the British Gover. 
ment, if it is possible without other evil consequences, to 
remove. 


We observe that some of our Radical contemporaries 
regard this proposal of Mr. Balfour as a surrender to 
Home-rule. No commentary could be further from the 
mark. Already in 1892 Mr. Balfour proposed to grant 
Ireland a very large and democratic Local Government 
Bill, but at that time he was obliged to weight it with 
guarantees for obviating the consequences of any policy of 
the new local bodies to be created which might have hai 
the effect (as it probably would have had) of intr 
ducing new disturbances in Ireland of a serious kind 
The condition of Ireland since then has greatly im. 
proved, and now the only weighty reason against 4 
liberal local government policy is the antagonism between 
the interests of the landowners and the interests of the 
tenants in relation to. the rates. If these contingencies 
can be got-rid of; there.seems to be no ground at all for 
objecting .te~ giving Ireland exactly such institutions with 
regard to local government as have been given to England 
and Scotland. And thus much Mr. Balfour thinks he ca 
really effect by the proposal he is about to make. Where, 
then, is the excuse for calling this proposal a Homerule 
Bill for Ireland? It would be just as reasonable 
call the County Councils and District Councils and Parish 
Councils for England and Scotland, Home-rule for thew 
countries. The whole distinction between local gover 
ment and Home-rule is just this, that very much larger 
issues, — issues bringing into the field the national 
rivalries between the two countries,—are raised by local 
Parliaments than can possibly be raised by any number of 
administrative changes carried by County or P 
Councils. It was always with great reluctance that, both 
Conservative Unionists and Liberal Unionists came to the 
conclusion that the time had not come for bestowing 
on Irish local bodies the same sort of powers which 
had been conferred on these local bodies in Eng 
and Scotland, since such powers, if conferred uncol- 
ditionally, might be used to foster disloyalty and 
outrage. Now the time has come when there is no reasol 
to fear such results, if only the jealousies between 


landowners and the tenants could be fully extinguished 
This Mr. Balfour hopes to effect completely, and 
there is no substantial section of Irish opinion at preseat 
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. + endorse his hope. We are justified, 
sbith doet “indulging the belief,—a sanguine belief, it 
thee put surely not an unreasonably sanguine one,— 

Mr. Balfour’s Bill of next Session will make another 

stride towards that true reconciliation of England 
Peireland which has been so often attempted by the 
sod or by penal legislation, or by some equivalent 
prt force, and which has so often made matters 
fora instead of better. In this case, whatever difficulties 

still remain, it is hardly possible to doubt that the 
wy departure is destined to make matters much better 
ee of worse, and to raise still higher the already 


jigh estimate of Mr. Balfour’s statesmanship. 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S COLLAPSE. 


cannot congratulate Mr. Labouchere on the result 
of his action in the South African Committee. It 
clearly his duty after he had accepted a seat on 
body not to express outside the Committee-room 
wy opinion on subjects connected with the subject of 
inquiry. Unfortunately he paid no attention to this 
tary principle in the matter of judicial investiga- 
tions, but wrote a letter to a French newspaper in which 
jg made charges against the men whose doings he was 
igvestigating. When he was confronted with these charges, 
wd with a series of more specific accusations which he 
brought against Dr. Rutherfoord Harris in Parliament, he 
filed to substantiate them, and has withdrawn them 
in the fullest and most unqualified manner. It cannot be 
jmied that the incident is most unsatisfactory from 
yreral points of view. It is very unsatisfactory to have 
; member of a Parliamentary Committee first make 
durges, and then withdraw them because he has no 
proofs. (On the Friday before the withdrawal Mr. 
Jabouchere in effect repeated the charges against Dr. 
farris, and only asked to be allowed to prove them.) The 
diect on the attitude of the public towards the whole 
nbject of the doings of the Chartered Company is even 
more unsatisfactory. People see that certain financial 
darges made against members of “the Rhodes group” 
lave ignominiously collapsed, and they at once jump to 
the conclusion that Mr. Rhodes and his friends have been 
entirely cleared from all financial and interested motives in 
the matter of the Raid and the Revolution. They forget 
that Mr. Labouchere’s failure to prove the primd facie 
ulikely charge that Dr. Harris and Mr. Beit speculated 
on the supposition that the Raid would send down the 
Rand shares, does not disprove the allegation that Mr. 
Rhodes and his group were anxious to get hold of the 
Transvaal in order to work the mines under a régime 
vhich would be more favourable to the gold industry. 
In other words, the collapse of Mr. Labouchere’s accu- 
sitions does not prove that the Raid was inspired by a 
vense of high-souled philanthropy. There is reason to 
fear, however, that the public may think so, and 
tht in this way the true significance of the inquiry 
and the evidence brought before it may be mis- 
construed. 


Again, it cannot be said that the inquiry as a whole 
been in any sense well managed. Though we 
radily admit that the Chairman has acted with great 
good sense, moderation, and fairness, and, in fact, just as 
oe would wish a Chairman of such a Committee should 
ut, there has been a lamentable lack of method and con- 
entration about the investigation. No one on the Com- 
mittee seems to have any clear and definite feeling as to 
the points to be cleared up. On both sides there has been a 
desire to make “‘ scores ” either for or against Mr. Rhodes, 
bat no special anxiety to arrive at definite conclusions. 
itnesses have been allowed to ramble on about anything 
ind everything. Unimportant points have been pursued 
vith the utmost ingenuity and activity, while points of real 
moment have been left wholly untouched. The best way 
of realising the futility of much of the inquiry is to 
consider for a moment the object with which the Com- 
mittee was appointed. It was (1) to inquire into the 
ongin of the Raid; (2) to learn how the Chartered 
mpany and its directors had carried out the great 
jee trust which had been committed to their charge. 
4 regard to the Raid, what the Committee required to 
Ow was whether the alleged defence given for the Raid 
vas true or not. It is alleged that Mr. Rhodes, though 
helped to prepare a revolution in Johannesburg, and 


was 
that 


kept a force on the border in case of eventualities, never 
dreamt of sending in Dr. Jameson in order to precipitate 
events or to make a revolution which would not otherwise 
have come off. It was the duty of the Committee to test 
this theory, and to find out also whether Mr. Rhodes’s 
conduct before and after Dr. Jameson’s start was con- 
sistent with the theory that he objected most strongly to 
the Raid taking place. Now we admit, of course, that the 
Committee have diligently dropped their questions into 
the pond in considerable numbers. What we complain of 
is that they have not thoroughly dragged the pond and 
made sure that there was no corner which had escaped 
their investigations. To obtain really satisfactory results 
the South African pond required far more deliberate 
and thorough attention than it received. What was 
wanted was not sportsmanlike angling, but the sterner 
work of those who fish not for pleasure but for 
business, 


Is it too much to hope that when the Committee come 
to the second part of their inquiry—the administration 
and general action of the Chartered Company—they may 
take to a more thorough and businesslike way of conducting 
their work? We have always held, and hold still, that 
though not so personal and sensational as the Raid, 
the administration of the Company was infinitely the 
more important matter before the Committee. The Raid 
is over, but the Company still continues its injurious, 
or beneficent, work, whichever it may turn out to be. 
As we have said above, a very great public trust was 
handed over to certain men,—to Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Beit,. 
the Duke of Fife, the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Grey, and 
their co-directors. What the country wants to know 
is how this great trust has been discharged, whether its 
recipients did their duty fully and efficiently, or whether, 
through carelessness or idleness or want of good sense, 
they betrayed their trust. We make no suggestion as to 
how the investigation may result; all we ask is that the 
investigation shall be thorough. That there is a prima 
facie case for believing that the trust has not been carried 
out in the manner intended will, we think, be pretty 
generally admitted. Again, we think that it will be ad- 
mitted that men entrusted with the work of governing their 
fellows are engaged in a specially grave and important 
trust, and that a special solicitude and rectitude of action 
in the discharge of that trust must be exacted from them. 
You may allow a reckless, happy-go-lucky way of doing 
business in the directors of a soda-water manufacturing 
company which you cannot allow in those who control a 
great province of the Empire, and in whose hands are placed 
powers of life and death. Nor should the Committee stop 
at the doings of the Company. We hold that they may, 
and indeed must, also consider the truth of the allegations 
that the Company was compromised in its origin, and that 
its financial basis was from the inception unsatisfactory. 
It may be utterly untrue that shares at par, at a time 
when those shares were at a premium, were distributed to 
people who were likely to be useful to the Company. We 
have hopes, indeed, after Mr. Labouchere’s recent failure 
to prove his allegations, that this accusation may also 
prove unfounded. All these matters, however, require 
investigation, and directors like the Dukes of Fife and 
Abercorn and Lord Grey—who we fully admit are perfectly 
honourable, if careless or infatuated, men—should be the 
first to insist on the fullest inquiry. We have felt com- 
pelled to speak strongly in regard to the Duke of Fife, but 
it is needless to say that we have no desire to attack him 
on any personal grounds. We hold, indeed, that he gave 
his evidence in a manly and straightforward manner 
which did him credit, though in our opinion he erred 
greatly in not admitting that Mr. Rhodes’s conduct had 
made him unworthy of trust. But though the Duke of 
Fife has shown himself so poor a judge of men, he must 
be, we are sure, anxious that not the slightest shadow of 
suspicion in regard to its administration or origin shall 
rest upon the Company with which his name is connected. 
We trust, therefore, that when the time comes he will 
have the good sense and firmness, however disagreeable 
the task may be, to insist upon the investigation into the 
Company’s affairs being most thorough and complete. 
Mr. Labouchere may bring and retract a dozen new 
charges and accusations, but the failure of these must 
not for a moment be allowed to prevent the fullest and 
freest investigation into the manner in which the 








Chartered Company has discharged its task. 
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THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD ON A WOMEN’S 
UNIVERSITY. 


R. PERCIVAL, in his letter to Wednesday’s Times 
on the constitution of a Women’s University, of 
which he proposes to make the Holloway College at 
Egham the nucleus, shows a good deal more of the 
courageous and liberal spirit of a reformer than some of 
those who have seized most eagerly on his suggestion as the 
best way of evading the opening of the Cambridge degrees 
to women without joining the party of mere obscurantists 
who think that women should matriculate when they be- 
come mothers and take their degrees in housekeeping and 
nursery science. For Dr. Percival sees none of those great 
perils which so inflame the fears of the noisy undergraduates 
of Cambridge, in opening men’s degrees to women, though 
he is quite willing to provide an ad interim scheme of 
education for women of a kind somewhat different in type 
from those which have been found best adapted for the 
rougher intellectual discipline of men, and is even 
inclined to think that such a course might provide for 
women a mental discipline of greater elasticity and 
variety to suit the flexibility of women’s powers and 
tastes. The Bishop of Hereford has no prejudice 
at all against letting women compete with men in 
their University studies; but none the less he is evi- 
dently more than half disposed to think that in the 
general way groups of subjects which would furnish some 
of the best tests for women’s education, would differ 
considerably from those which furnish the best tests of 
the powers and capacities of young men. Now this isa 
very plausible and even reasonable position to take up, 
and twenty or thirty years ago we should have been 
heartily disposed to agree with Bishop Percival. But so 
much has been done of late years in all our Universities 
in giving a large number of options to all the candidates 
for degrees, in allowing them the choice between physics 
and natural science, and mental science, and history, and 
languages, modern as well as ancient, and different branches 
of literature, that we can with difficulty imagine a woman 
who could not find a course of study which would 
well suit her tastes and powers, providing of course, 
what ought always to be provided, that no man and 
no woman can be held to be properly educated who does 
not show at least some power to master uncongenial 
subjects to which the tastes of the candidate are not 
specially suited, as well as to master those to which their 
own inclinations draw them. The options of life, intel- 
lectual as well as moral, are by no means unlimited in 
number, and one of the truest tests of capacity is the 
ability to row against the stream of inclination, as well as 
to attain a high proficiency when rowing with it. We do 
not, therefore, consider that there is now anything like the 
same need for large modifications of the curriculum which 
the Universities require that there was a generation ago. 
And it seems to us that the six hundred odd members of 
the Cambridge Senate who voted for opening all degrees 
to women, voted for a much more reasonable and simple 
course than the seventeen hundred odd who voted for 
refusing to women the ordinary degrees and honours 
which appraise the mental capacities of men. 


For we must remember that when we come to the 
question of titles, we are stepping beyond the question 
of education and culture. There have been many 
men and many women who have attained by far 
higher culture without passing any formal test at 
all, than the culture of those who have won the highest 
degrees. The use of degrees is to attest the kind of 
mental discipline through which the candidates have 
passed, and though the men or women without a degree 
may really be far better educated than the men or women 
with a very high degree, there is no means whatever of 
demonstrating to those who do not know his or her in- 
tellectual calibre, that so it is. The degree, after all, is a 
badge, and its value as distinguished from the education 
of which it isa badge, depends on its being a badge, a 
producible evidence of that which would be otherwise 
beyond proof. It is impossible, when we come to the 
question of titles, to deny that if deprived of the title the 
candidate loses something which is substantially valuable. 
The world will not usually believe in the capacity for 
which there is no name, and of which there is no evidence 
appreciable to those who do not understand the work- 
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Women’s University, and set up a number of di lous, 
a particular group of learned men or women, the at 
general will say: ‘Oh, that is a yo woman's di pln 
what a University d or honour means, Wet 
what the men can do who have attained iat 
should be prepared to accept it as having the 
meaning. ut as for this women’s d it is 5 
value.’ And as women’s careers and their aor 
gaining a livelihood by teaching or writing de ot 
more than men’s on showing to the world what 
do, it seems to us very unjust to refuse women wh 
which the ordinary world will understand, that they 
have the capacity they claim. We should have no objes, 
superfluous mischief on Friday week any b 
would like to produce of their power to do mischief, ¢y 
of squibs they had let off amongst nervous old 
and ladies. But we see no justice at all in refusing wons, 
power to teach any more than we would refuse boy, 
if they wished for it, a badge that would establish th 
them into such displays of delight in spreading tary 
amongst those who oppose their wishes. What jy 
grudge men neither the evidence of their studies ny 
the evidence of their athletic achievements, we can sy 
offer women special diplomas of which the world in 
general will not know the real significance is to offer then 
want is the chance of comparing their own powers with 
standards the meaning of which are fairly well under. 
importance to their success in life that they should hay 
that chance. It seems to us both unchivalrous and w. 
evidence of it in the only form in which business men and 
women will really apprehend its meaning. Of course we feel 
itself. We have no doubt it would be a good University, 
and would both teach and test well. But if it wer 
have to make their own livelihood by teaching or writing 
really need. The women’s special diploma would no 
habitually, with some already well-known standard by 
which for centuries back the meaning of men’s diploms 


the value of which depends entirely on the su 
we do not know what it means. © know to some 
if the women had got the same degree or em 
nondescript sort of thing of which we do salt iin 
pend erey 
have the capacity and have shown it, exte i 
tion at all to give the young Cantabs who did 80 mug, 
of the number of windows they had broken or the nunbs 
the evidence of their labour and mental discipline m4 
destructive powers and the animal spirits which drip 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goone, If ym 
no reason why we should grudge it to women, 1 
just what they do not generally want. What they & 
stood by the world in general. And it is of the greatest 
just to offer them a good education and then deny them the 
no objection at all to a Holloway University for Women in 
established to-morrow it would not be what women wh 
carry weight unless it could be compared, and compare 
has been tried and established. 





DEMOCRACY AND PERSONAL RULE. 


HE Greater New York Charter Bill has received th 
signature of the Governor of New York State and 
has therefore become law. It brings into legal existent 
a city of more than three millions of people, so that Ner 
York now exceeds the population of any European «tty 
save London. In actual area Greater New York is larger 
than London, although in the newly annexed part of the 
north along the Hudson much is still in a semi-rural stata 
How rich and powerful this huge community is may lt 
inferred from the fact that the assessed value of property 
in the city is some £600,000,000. The truth is that New 
York, like London, is rather a big City-State than a met 
town in the ordinary sense. If it were cut adrift, as the 
then secessionist Mayor of New York proposed in the 
early days of the Civil War, this great city would make # 
almost respectable second-class Power. It is of gret! 
interest, therefore, to see how it is proposed to 
duct the government of this huge city under th 
new Charter of incorporation, especially in view of th 
past record of New York municipal government. be 
scandals of that government have been at times ® 
monstrous as to engage the attention of the civ 
world, and to cause the friends of democracy to hav 
their heads in sorrow and disappointment. For, if ther 
was opportunity to plunder before, the amounts 
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’, day was almost a country town com- 
York geal caslaiealiie of to-day. The annual 
ee ree of the new city government will, we are told, 
ae those of the State governments of all the sea- 
se ates from Maine to Florida. ‘ What a city to 

1” ag Blucher observed when he passed through the 

aratively small London of over eighty years ago. 
to the Englishman, with his fixed idea of representa- 
government embodied in some collective authority, 

part the House of Commons in national affairs, or the 
Town Council as a whole in municipal matters, the start- 

- fact of the Charter of Greater New York will be that 

mt thes the Mayor of the city with powers such as 

here would dream of proposing for any British 
re whether elected or no. The Mayor of New York 
wil have under this Charter both executive and legis- 

Istive power of an enormous extent. Indeed, during 

his term of office, which is to run, it is worth noting, four 

ars, the Mayor will enjoy almost absolute power, within 

he limits laid down by the Charter. He is to possess a 

yeto over nearly all expenditure, which can only be over- 

gome by @ five-sixths majority of the City Council. This 

Council cannot increase any items of expenditure for 

carrent expenses. Those are to be all determined by the 

Board of Estimate and Apportionment, the members of 

which are, with one exception, appointed by the Mayor, 
gho has the right of sitting with them. The first Mayor 
of the city, to be elected next November, will even have 
greater powers entrusted to him, for he will be called on 
to make appointments to heads of departments and to 
boards, of persons who cannot be dismissed by his 
mecessor, but who will hold office for eight years. In 
short, when once elected, the Mayor of New York will be 
a kind of civic Emperor, whose authority, within the 
limits of his sphere of action, will be greater than that of 
nost of the Monarchs of Europe within theirs. 

If New York were the same corrupt city, steeped in an 
all but hopeless slough, that it was in the days of the 
Tweed Ring, it would be terrible to contemplate the 
immense power thus concentrated in the hands of a 
single man, who might plunder the community for four 
years unless he were “removed” by that system of 
assassination which has been said to temper a certain 
despotism. But there can be no doubt that a vigorous 
movement for municipal reform is in progress in the 
United States. The basis of the movement is everywhere 
the same—to take municipal matters ‘out of politics””— 
ie, to make efficiency rather than party cries the criterion 
for municipal service. Even in Chicago, which long dis- 
puted with New York for a bad supremacy in civic 
corruption, we observe a great change for the better. At 
the recent municipal election there, all parties adopted 
the reform “ platform,” and the Civic Federation, which 
embodies the reforming energy of the city, has declared 
that the new Mayor is satisfactory from the reforming 
point of view. The same civil service reform which has 
now become so extended in the Federal Civil Service is 
beginning to be carried out in the leading municipalities, 
80 that por appointments will soon be the exceptions 
rather than the rule. This is encouraging, but the 
English observer will still wonder why, in order to carry 
out reform, it should be thought necessary to give such 
enormous powers into the hands of individuals as are 
now committed to the hands of the Mayor of New York. 

It is plain that American democracy is proceeding on 
different lines from those on which we are working here, 
in regard to the political forms. It is not only a question 
of Republicanism as compared with Monarchy, it is a 
question of personal rule as against the rule of collective 
bodies. The personal system runs all through the United 
States, The President is entrusted with immense powers 
by the Union as a whole. The Governor of each State 
in his sphere has similar large authority. And now 
we see the principle carried out in an even more 
thorough way in regard to the Mayor of a great city. 
Indeed, the Mayor of New York will be to the City of 
New York all, and even more than, the President is to the 
United States. The principle, as we say, runs all through. 

In the House of Representatives the Speaker is clothed 
With powers that no House of Commons would ever dream 
of conferring on its Speaker, and, what is more, he uses 
them, and is supported by the country in doing so, with- 
out hesitation. In nearly every American city it is now 
the custom to take such important matters as the control 













of public parks and gardens, of the city police, of 
street-cleaning, out of the hands of the collective repre- 
sentative body, and to put them into the hands of 
responsible individuals. When the police scandals of 
New York woke the citizens from their normal apathy, 
and a great sweep took place of all the Tammany men, 
the new Mayor put into the vacant Commissionership of 
Police a young man of great vigour and of high culture, 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who at once began to wield 
powers which London has not been used to see for 
centuries in one man’s hands: It is plain that the 
tendency in the United States, whether in Federal, State, 
or city government, is towards a kind of one-man rule. 
By this we do not mean Imperialism or tyranny, for the 
ruler is elective and responsible. What we do mean is, 
that the American people seem determined to get 
—— “able man” into office, and to give him a free 
and, 


Thus democracy is, in point of fact, working out very 
differently from the purely a priori conceptions entertained. 
a century ago by its early enthusiasts. The American 
Constitution, when made, was denounced by the 
followers of Jefferson as having set up something 
like a monarchy, and thereby as having undone 
the fruits of the revolutionary struggle. Democratic 
theorists in this country, like Godwin, conceived 
of an almost Anarchist Commonwealth in which, as the 
Socialist leader in Germany, Herr Bebel, put it, the 
government of persons would be replaced by the adminis- 
tration of things. What democracy in actual working 
in the most democratic countries seems, on the contrary, 
to be making for, is very strong personal rule, strictly 
within the constitutional limits no doubt, and under the 
ultimate sanction and authority of the people, but yet 
strong rule by a single person. Indeed, a rooted distrust 
of representative bodies seems to be all but universal in 
America, and, we think, is growing in France, as the 
adoption of the Referendum shows it to have grown ip 
Switzerland. American experience seems to indicate that 
the elected member of a large body which has collective 
power is less efficient and more likely to be open to 
corrupt influences than is a single person chosen ad hoc. 
In England we are not altogether escaping this experience, 
for it cannot be doubted that the authority of the House 
of Commons is not what it was during a middle-class 
suffrage. But here it is the Cabinet which is gaining at the 
expense of the House of Commons, that is to say, one collec- 
tive body is partly superseding another, the Premier not 
occupying any commanding position unless he isa command- 
ing personality. Direct authority in England is partially 
veiled, except in the case of the Judge. You cannot, 
either in national or local matters, put your finger on any 
one individual and say, There is the real government. But 
in the United States this is just what can be done alike 
in Federal, State, and municipal affairs. All through the 
individual is clothed with great and direct power, for the 
exercise of which he is responsible not to an elective body, 
but to the community. It is true that there has been 
criticism of the powers given the Mayor under the new 
Charter, but, on the whole, New York seems to be content. 
What are the reasons for the divergence between English 
and American tendencies in this respect? Why would 
nobody dream of conferring such powers on the Chairman 
of the London County Council or the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool as will be conferred under universal suffrage on. 
the Mayor of New York? Partly, we think, because of 
the fact of a more limited suffrage here, democracy 
itself in its extreme forms running to personal rule. 
Partly because we have a leisured class willing to 
serve the community for the love of the thing, while 
in America, outside of the older New England 
cities, this is hardly yet the case. The average man is 
immersed in the routine of daily business, he has no time 
to carefully watch the doings of his elected representatives, 
and he thinks the chances of purity and efficiency are 
greater when a single person has to explain and justify to 
the people what he has done. In the last place, it seems 
to us evident that the American method is a logical 
development of the early ideas with which the American 
Republic began its career. The theory of Montesquieu as to 
the absolute division of executive from legislative authority 
led the American people to make each power independent, 
so that the interpenetration of both which has resulted in 
our Cabinet system, with our Parliamentary control over 
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that system, has been impossible in America. And when 
it has come to the actual problems of a complex and vast 
democracy, the single person has proved more really 
representative and vastly more honest than the collective 
body. Therefore, as it was impossible to combine the two, 
as in England, without a kind of political revolution, it 
has been left to a sort of natural selection to decide that 
the single person must increase, while the collective organ 
must dwine away. 





THE ALDERSGATE EXPLOSION. 


bigness is something distinctly alarming about the 
evidence given on Monday as to the cause of the recent 
explosion in the Aldersgate Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. There seems to be no longer any hope that it 
was due to accident or carelessness, or even to malignity 
directed against any individual. Sir Vivian Majendie is 
probably the greatest expert in explosives now employed 
by a European State, and he stated distinctly that the 
explosion was not caused by gas, that it could not have 
been produced by gunpowder, and that, in fact, it came 
from a bag or vessel, the material of which cannot be 
ascertained, filled with one of the high explosives. Con- 
sequently a man carried it on to the train, placed it 
under the seat of a carriage, and lighted the fuse, in- 
tending deliberately to destroy as many lives and as 
much property as he could. That is, as Sir Vivian 
rightly said, “formidable” news, for the man withdrew 
at Farringdon Street unsuspected, and was instantly lost 
in the whirlpool of London, the chance of discovering 
him or his motive being almost infinitely remote. The 
chances are a hundred to one that he is a foreign 
Anarchist; that he is a man of some culture, for 
ignorant men cannot deal with these explosives, and 
his whole procedure indicates shrewdness; that his 
object was to create alarm in a bourgeois society, 
Kings and Ministers not travelling by the Under- 
ground Railway; and that he has confederates who, 
whether aware of his particular design or not, 
approved its principle and applauded its success. He 
belonged, in fact, to the faction which produced the 
man who, merely to create alarm, attempted to blow up 
Greenwich Observatory, but, through some carelessness or 
through providential interposition, was blown up himself. 
As the man who blew up the train at Aldersgate Street 
was uninjured by the explosion, and is still entirely 
unknown, it is certain that he can make and carry his 
explosive safely, and there is consequently nothing what- 
ever to prevent him, or any associate with the same 
malignity and nerve, from repeating the outrage whenever 
he sees fit,—say on the day of the Jubilee celebration. 
It is impossible to take any more precautions for watching 
the trains than are already taken, unless indeed we super- 
sede carriages in compartments by corridor carriages 
which can be patrolled ; we cannot increase the severity of 
the punishment, which, if any one is killed, is already 
death by hanging; and it is hard to see how the vigilance 
of the police could be further stimulated. They have every 
motive to exert themselves, they already employ the best 
agents obtainable, and they are absolutely free even from 
the suspicion of any sympathy with such crimes, which 
inflict on their body an enormous amount of trouble and 
suspicion. Nor can the restrictions on the manufacture of 
explosives be usefully increased. The assassins know how 
to make their shells out of articles in frequent use, and no 
extent of supervision over dynamite factories or chemists’ 
shops would prevent their obtaining the necessary 
materials. Rewards or pardons are of little value in 
fighting fanatics or persons who can inflict death 
for treachery, and we cannot, as is reported to have 
been done in one case in Spain, obtain evidence by 
the torture of suspected men. Society, in fact, is to 
all appearance beaten, and if the miscreants are numerous, 
or are content with the effect of their attempts, society 
may yet have some serious calamities to endure. We do 
not care to discuss the outrages which desperadoes armed 
with weapons such as the one which exploded in Alders- 
gate could attempt, but it is on the face of the facts that 
they could surround all railway travelling with new 
dangers of a kind appealing forcibly to the imagination, 
and therefore arresting passenger traffic. Frequent ex- 
plosions would, in fact, almost prohibit travel, or compel 


immense expense and inconvenience of lacing 
guard in every compartment which paren | tie 
start without passengers, nearly an impossibility 7 to 


shorter surburban lines. OD the 


The only protection for the public against crim: 
attempts of this kind consists, in fact, in the rar 
special kind of criminal who is prepared to mak oft 
The number of persons who would commit crime fo 
adequate gain to themselves is probably very considg : 
but the number of criminals who are, so to speak rable 
and free of any personal wish except to gratify wot 
corous hatred of society in the abstract, and who Fi 

beg “ y are at 
same time instructed chemists, and also without ’ 
cannot be very large. They have not even the temptatig 
which so affects the majority of tyrannicides, the hoy ,; 
a “delicious” notoriety, or even of living in histor - 
persons who had deflected its course. If discovered th 
are ordinary murderers of obscure persons, and if undis. 
covered they are left absolutely without reward except that 
of feeling that they have committed shocking crimes withoy 
producing the smallest result except misery to unimportant 
individuals. The social{system is too strong to be shattered 
by any explosion, even if it blew down St. Paul's, 
must be very few persons in whom bloodthirstingss , 
sort of unselfishness, a kind of courage, and a desire tg 
avoid all penalties for themselves at any risk to ths 
innocent, can be so inextricably mingled and agogp, 
panied with such defect of reasoning power. If the 
could reason like other men they would see that, whi 
some assassinations have had great effect, no explosion 
directed against society has had any result, except to in. 
crease the resolution of society to defend itself and its 
harshness in devising expedients for that end. Such 
criminals must be few. That there should be any 
is a strange commentary on the _ progress about 
which we boast, and on some of the ideas which wer 
formerly accepted as axioms. People used to say that 
crime was almost all due to poverty, to ignorance, 
or to the absence of ideas; but every man hitherto 
known to have shared in the attempts at murder by 
explosives has in a way been educated, has had com. 
mand of money not immediately needed for his dinner, 
and has been chock full of ideas, of the most perverted 
kind no doubt, but still ideas, and not mere animal instincts, 
The Anarchist assassin is, in fact, a special article, which has 
been evolved by some of the conditions of modern civilisation, 
and as it has grown, and has not been manufactured, weare 
by no means more sure than Sir Vivian Majendie that it 
will not in the end prove “formidable,” not indeed to the 
fabric of society, which can only be injured by slow sapping, 
but to the happiness of the civilised world. 








SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

R. BALFOUR said well yesterday week in the Chapter 

House of Westminster Abbey that happy as was Sir 
Walter Scott’s style in so painting his large canvases as to 
give us an adequate conception of the most striking scenes of 
a long past, it was not mainly in his style, but in the matter 
of his inimitable stories, that he has surpassed all the other 
writers of English romance. It is true enough that Scott repre- 
sented, and represented as no other writer has ever represented, 
the reaction against the abstract doctrines of the eighteenth 
century, and substituted for them the concrete and rich 
detail of which his imagination was so full. But by that 
very capacity for combining all the glow and colour of 4 
picturesque past with the concrete historic figares and vivacity 
of detail in which that past life attained its greatest dignity and 
interest, Scott deviated from the earlier conception of romance 
and mingled with it the criticism of a broad sagacity and 
the business insight of a shrewd realist. Sir Walter 
hardly ever takes us into a dull world, but nevertheless 
never into an unreal or abstract world. His history is, 3 
Mr. Balfour said, often inaccurate;—indeed, it was usually 
made intentionally so, that he might give a more con 
centrated picture of that which struck his own imagile 
tion most powerfully. His inaccuracy was almost always 
of a kind which gave the impression of the truth far 
better than the most painstaking accuracy ever could have 
given it. Indeed, so far as we differ from Mr. Balfour at all, 
it would be in doubting whether Scott did depend so much 0B 
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the world in which he lived, as Mr. Balfour suggests It 
é 11 be that the genius of some men is so great that 
so create the demand for what they can bestow. And 
ee Sir Walter Scott seems to us one of the most con- 
f nous. There is something so large and simple in his 
-.< that his readers hardly think of themselves as readers of 
mane: The peasants are drawn as vividly as the Kings, 
god the Kings as the peasants. His readers are admitted 
to the very heart of reality, even when the romantic touch is 


most vigorous. 

Goott never gives you the sense of confining his interest 
jo his story. There is always a lifelike background, a sense 
of the largeness and complexity of human life, of its business, 
and of its manifold enterprises clashing against each other, 
qhich takes you out of the narrow interests of passion and 
mere adventure. In “ Kenilworth ” we have Queen Elizabeth 
playing off her nobles against each other as only a great 
Queen could do it; in “The Fortunes of Nigel” the fussy 
yd timid James consoles himself for his own conscious 
weakness by displaying gleams of shrewdness even when he 
is cowering before his own courtiers; in “The Heart of 
Midlothian” a canny Scotch nobleman avails himself of 
Queen Oaroline’s deep sense of what was in the larger sense 

ient because it was just, and just because it was ex- 

jent, to obtain a pardon for the sister of the heroine; 

in “Ivanhoe” a most picturesque contrast is drawn between 
the crafty dealings of the great order of the Templars 
and the heavy Saxon nobles with their clumsy strength and 
dall straightforwardness; in “Old Mortality” the mind is 
fixed on the contest between the stern Paritan fanatics 
and the military cold-bloodedness of Claverhouse and his 
poldiers; in “ Anne of Geierstein,” the heart-broken pride of 
Margaret of Anjou dying in the midst of King René’s vain 
and shallow and tinsel Court, is painted with singular force. 
Everywhere in Scott’s stories you see a large background 
depicting the real affairs of the world, and you feel as if 
you were moving amidst the bewildering paradoxes of human 
nature on a large scale, and not on the narrow stage of mere 
adventure or romance. Nor is it in the field of the greater 
historic exploits alone that you feel the touch of a vivid 
realism. Not only is Louis XI. pictured in all his courage and 
craft and superstition, over-finessing his own hand in his 
eagerness to master the mad rages of his powerful vassal, 
Charles the Bold, but in the very same story we have the most 
lively picture of the singular combination of cold treachery 
and tenacious gratitude in the tribes of gipsies who were just 
then spreading over Europe; and, again, the rashness and 
shrewdness of those great Flemish burghers who, with all 
their keenness for commercial gain, were so arrogant and 
heady as to risk all their wealth on the fortunes of an unequal 
contest with the great military Power of Burgundy, in credu- 
lous reliance on the secret promises of a wily French King 
who never hesitated to sacrifice an ally when he failed to 
mature his crafty schemes, is set before us with equal 


power. Again, what could be more striking than Scott’s | 
intimacy with all the details of the life of the poor, | 
when he paints the toil and griefs of the poor fisher- | 


men and fishwomen on the coast of Fife, or the dumb 
fidelity of the Saxon serf, or the struggles in the heart of 
the father of Jeannie and Effie Deans, when he has to 
choose between love for his daughter and fidelity to his 
religion; or the humours of the Scotch vagrant, Edie 
Ochiltree, or the didactic conceit and selfish unscrupulousness 
of the Pharisaic gardener, Andrew Fairservice? Scott is as 
much at home with the serving men as he is with the Queens 
and Kings with whom his imagination delighted to busy itself. 
Everywhere you see large glimpses of the real world through 
the spacious windows of his glowing mind and memory. He 
is as familiar with the kitchen of the palace as he is with its 
Court, The Earl of Murray’s menials are as powerfully 
suggested as his grim counsellors and jealous rivals, and 
James I.’s cook is almost as necessary a figure in the 
picture of his Court at Westminster as is Buckingham or 
Prince Charles. This it is which makes Scott’s romances so 
much more fascinating than ordinary novels. They fill you 
With the sense of the greatness and complexity of the world, 
and yet they never weary you with those long digressions 
with which the more ambitious writers of romance try to fill 
‘nthe background of their story. Compare Scott’s stories, for 
instance, with Bulwer’s “Last Days of Pompeii,” or “ Last 














of the Barons,” and you sce immediately the vast superiority 
of the former in mingling the realities of life with the glow 
of passion and the charm of pageant. 

Of course it is quite true that Scott is not always at his best. 
Walking ladies and gentlemen, like Rowena in “ Ivanhoe,” 
or Isabella Wardour in “The Antiquary,” glide through 
his pages and hardly leave a trace on the memory. The 
humour of his “introductions” as well as of the tags to 
which his oddities are addicted, is often overweighted, is often 
heavy. We weary of his Jedediah Cleishbottom, and even of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden in her castle of Tillietudlem. Nor 
are his semi-supernatural personages like Meg Merrilies and 
Magdalen Graeme as impressive as they ought to be. But yet he 
has a great genius for that touch of madness which makes 
both his daft Scotch boys, and his pictures of genuine 
mental excitement, like that of Madge Wildfire, so effective. 
There was a hare-brained element in Scott that when it 
really took possession of him was fall of eeriness, all the 
more that his great breadth of sober sense threw it out 
with singularly vivid force. There is nothing more power- 
ful than his picture of Mary Stuart’s mind in “The 
Abbot,” when it gets unhinged in recalling the tragedies 
of her earlier life; or than the scenes in the “ Bride of Lammer- 
moor” where Lucy Ashton’s anguish turns her brain. Even 
in his own life, in the journal which he kept of his private 
dreads and sufferings, one sees traces of the fire of that great 
imagination when it carried him beyond the control of his 
cool and lucid judgment. Without that strain of wildness in 
Scott which showed itself in such despair as the motto which 
he wrote when he first realised the failing of his genius, in 
“Count Robert of Paris,” we should never have had the greatest 
of all our imaginative writers excepting only Shakespeare :— 

“The storm increases—’tis no sunny shower 
Fostered in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such as parchéd Summer cools his lip with ; 
Heaven’s windows are flung wide; the inmost deepsa 
Call, in hoarse greetings, one upon another; 
On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 
And where’s the dike shall stop it?” 
There, and in the burst of chivalrous feeling that suggested 


the verse, 
Sound, sound the Clarion, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim 
One erowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth a world without a name,”— 
we have the touch of fire that electrified into living and 
moving forms all the massive contents of that great mind,—and 
that went far towards shattering his earthly happiness while 
it secured his everlasting fame. 





THE POVERTY OF THE AMERICAN CLERGY. 


HE bitter cry of an underpaid priesthood does not seem 

to be confined to England or to the clergy of the 
Established Church. American ministers, who are paid for 
the most part upon the system described here as that of Non- 
conformists, are beginning to complain that they find their 
position a hard one to endure. The clergy of the rural dis- 
tricts, who form, of course, the immense majority in America, 
have always been poor, singularly poor considering the 
reverence of Puritans for the profession, and they are now 
either worse paid than of old, or they have become more 
conscious of their insufficient payment. They begin to 
murmur audibly, they dissuade candidates from seeking to 
enter the profession, and they discuss radical remedies, with 
as little result as any curates in the Anglican com- 
munion. They have, we fear, too much reason. Whether, as 
is often alleged, there is any decline of desire for their 
ministrations we are unable to decide, though observers draw 
sad sketches of districts, both East and West, in which the 
very attempt to maintain churches would seem to have been 
abandoned; but the freehold farmers, pressed by falling prices, 
are more and more reluctant to subscribe with anything like 
adequate liberality. They economise in every direction, and 
one of their first economies is in their ministers’ stipends. They 
have always, as we understand the accounts we read, been 
exceedingly jealous of raising the pastors to a position above 
their own, fearing, they say in excuse, lest difference in 
worldly circumstances should involve a diminution of sym- 
pathy, and they are just now reluctant to pay even the 
few dollars which they agree are essential to decent 
maintenance. They try, too, many_of. them, to pay by con- 
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tributions in kind, the collection of cash becomes almost 
‘unbearably difficult, and the ualucky rural ministers, who 
want a little more than food for their families, are re- 
duced to humiliating straits. They find it nearly impossible to 
exchange their livings, they complain and complain without 
redress, and if they threaten to resign, they see very young 
men elected who are content to serve practically for any little 
they can pick up, or in some instances for nothing. Hampered 
with wives and children, unable or unwilling to abandon 
their profession, and in many cases full of a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, they struggle on, providing for their houses like 
labourers in Europe, and fretting first of all over their 
difficulty in procuring professional education for their 
children, or any kind of liberty or comfort. The result 
is atone of angry resignation which impairs their useful- 
ness, a cleavage between pastors and flocks which renders 
cordiality impossible, and in too many instances a sub- 
missiveness towards the few who are well off which threatens 
grievously their ministerial independence. There are, of 
course, hundreds, possibly thousands, of exceptions, but out- 
side the cities we are assured this description is too generally 
correct, with the result that the clerical office is every year 
more avoided by those who feel in themselves any promptings 
of ambition, or any overplus of energy, and the work falls 
more and more into the hands either of those who are con- 
tent with a narrow and laborious but quiet life, or of men 
who, with much zeal and little culture, would in Europe be 
described as a peasant clergy, with all the defects and some 
of the merits of that very separate and peculiar class. The 
literature which they themselves produce is full of their 
repinings, and, if we may say so, of their inner rage, 
and unless we are deceived by some descriptions we 
have recently read, they are beginning to feel an almost 
savage dislike for the system under which they are 
chosen, and maintained, and in too many instances 
oppressed, more especially by that spirit of minute 
espionage and criticism which seems to be the curse of 
American villages, wherein a sort of education is universal, 
but broad or general interests are extremely few, so that all 
eyes fix unceasingly upon the drama of the life around them. 
This spirit is bad enough in Scotland, as it would be in 
England but that the Established clergy are irremovable ; 
but in the United States, owing to their vast area, and the 
consequent seclusion of multitudes of small communities, it 
rises to a height which many ministers, and especially 
ministers raised by a little cultivation or thought above the 
average of their fellows, find to be positively intolerable. The 
narrative in a book like “Illumination” is, of course, 
fictitious, but seems to the sympathetic reader as if it were 
written with drops of blood. We dare say many of the Non- 
conformist clergy in the poorer rural districts of England 
have as much to suffer, but somehow one expects in the 
United States more of external happiness. 


There is plenty of discussion, of course, as to the remedy; 
put as yet no proposal seems to have taken any general hold. 
The clergy want advocates who dare preach as one of the first 
of truths that the teacher, to be of the highest utility, must 
not be wholly subservient to the taught, or compelled to 
waste energy and courage in the effort to preserve an 
independence which ought never to be threatened; and the 
laity are perhaps a little bewildered by the fact that the 
desire to preach still affects so many young men that a pulpit, 
however unfairly emptied by the congregation, is sure to be 
almost instantly filled again by candidates who, in their 
inexperience, think that they personally will soon overcome all 
that is disagreeable. There are four methods in which, 
as experience shows, when poverty impairs the usefulness of a 
ministry, a remedy, partial or complete, can always be found. 
One, the steady resolve of the congregations in prosperous 
years to endow their pulpits, would probably be unacceptable in 
America, where the majority of churchgoers are penetrated 
from tradition with the belief that an endowed ministry is 
sure to bea “dead” ministry, an idea which may have some 
a priori foundation, but which is contradicted by the whole 
modern record of the Anglican Establishment, and, we may 
add, by that of some Roman Catholic provinces on the 
Continent, where a little more “deadness,” or absence of 
zeal, in the beneficed priesthood would be accepted as an 
improvement. The second plan, that of the Sustentation 
Fund, has succeeded in Scotland, but is, we suspect, 








ee 


opposed to the root ideas of those churches ie ac 
which cannot endure that a congregation ang its 
should be even partially independent of each 
From good motives and from bad they wish the othe 
always to feel that his worldly position depends exelng: 
upon his influence with those whom he is get to teach, halvely 
which would only be sound if the search for a stipend ue 
always tend to lower the character of that influence, : a 
third plan is what may be described as the ladder plan 
pursued in an unscientific and rather stupid way o 
Episcopal churches. Poverty in the manse or pa a 
not signify nearly so much if there is hope of Promotion. 
even in America, where care is universal, there wonl 
cheerfulness in ministers’ houses if there were hope OF certain 
that in mature years the village pastor would be always 
to enjoy the easier circumstances of the city pulpits, 
Unhappily the gulf between town and country ig oa 
deeper than in America, while the wealthier churches 
fiercely resent any such limitation upon the perfect freedo 
of their choice. They would think themselves oppresseq ni 

: : ns as ae a 
vital point for the benefit of their inferiors. The fourth plan, 
which the Daily Chronicle of Tuesday declares upon lol 
evidence is now finding much favour, is to make of celj 
in the clergy, not indeed an obligation, but a usual, and ig 
most circumstances a binding, custom. A celibate clergy can 
live on little, and retains, as far as worldly ci 

. 8, ar as worldly circumstances 

a large measure of independence. It is very difficult to bully, 
Thoreau in the pulpit, and exceedingly easy to maintain hin, 
There is no doubt that this system, if accepted, would solve the 
difficulty; but then it will not be accepted. Protestant com. 
munities never like a celibate clergy, not, we think, becans: 
they have any doubt of their personal purity, but becang 
they dislike castes which stand apart from the rest of map. 
kind; and the candidates, feeling no moral, or, 80 to speak 
canon law, obligation to celibacy, would regard it as an addi. 
tional and heavy burden upon the profession. There ig, in 
fact, no remedy visible except a greater desire in the churches 
to relieve the pastors of cares which interfere with their 
spiritual life; and in the existing materialisation of ordinary 
life in America, that improvement must await some great and 
real “ revival ” such as occurred in England in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Of the kind of strike among can. 
didates which we see a correspondent of the New York Post 
recommends we believe there is no chance whatever. The 
desire to preach, to make people better by one’s spoken word, 
or by persistent counsel, is too widely spread; and each good 
lad who feels it thinks at heart that he will be too little like 
the rest of his profession to fall under the common doom. 
There will always be a crowd of candidates for the ministry 
in America, as there will always be a crowd of curates in 
England, the real danger being not that the caste of ordained 
men will grow insofficient in numbers, but that it will be 
constantly recruited by men of inferior intelligence or 
inadequate power of impressing divine truths. We know 
little of most of the Apostles, but the Jew of Tarsus who 
moulded Christianity was not only a gentleman, but a man 
of lofty intellectual power and broad attainments. A peasant 
clergy may be very useful, but it will hardly possess the 
power of resisting the tendency to secularism which marks 
American society to-day as it marks German society, and 
more than a century ago marked our own. 





TRESPASSING ANIMALS. 

T a Parish Council recently held to consider the Jubilee 
bonfires, it was suggested that there should also be 4 
Jubilee restoration of the parish pound. It was successfully 
urged against this that, since the Inclosure Act, animals have 
ceased to trespass, and that the proposal was as retrograde a8 
one to renew the parish stocks. This view is incorrect both in 
fact and theory; for inclosure really tempts to trespass, and 
the desire to do so is as deeply rooted in animals as in human 
nature. When people trespass in order to kill some ont 
else’s game, or to take apples, or birds’ eggs, or flowers which 
do not belong to them, the act is naturally regarded with 
severity. But most human trespassing is done in order to 
enjoy nice places which are the property of other people, te 
luxuriate in open spaces instead of keeping to the road, 
and to gratify a lawless desire for wsthetic and physical 
expansion. Children trespass in order to run about and pick 


flowers; older people usnally allege that “they only wanted 
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a 
to look,”—which is partly trae, and is in some degree an 
apology for intrusion. It is this which tempts people to 
invade the nice shady lawns of riverside houses, to stray off 
into the mowing grass, and to walk into cool 
quads, where they imagine (wrongly) that they are 
ing. It even led to Mr. Pickwick being wheeled to 
the pound. There are those who say that the knowledge 
that the invader has no right to be there adds to the 
eleasure of trespass. We doubt it greatly. But we have 
no doubt at all that many animals are perfectly aware 
of the illegal side of trespass, that they know that it 
is naughty and disallowed, and that in doing 20 they 
are contravening the rights of property. This, of course, 
involves the supposition that animals understand property 
not only in things but land. There are many “leading cases” 
to prove this, the commonest being the vigour with which 
dogs drive any strange animal out of their master’s garden. 
are so well aware of the whole moral and legal aspects 
of trespass, that when once they have made up their minds to 
it they actually trade on the knowledge that their owner has a 
conscience though they have not. We have noticed this in 
t perfection in the case of canine trespass on the grass 
circles in the front of a semi-public building in London. This 
delectable piece of grass is divided from the road by a high 
railing, but the gate usually stands open. Dogs, passing 
with maids on their way to do shopping or with children out 
for a walk, after some reconnoitring, dash in and have 
delightful games on these grass-plots, with rolling over, 
racing round, and general high jinks. The maids and 
children, being shy, and not liking to trespass, stand at the 
gate, call, whistle, and implore. But the dogs go on just the 
game. This isa common form of dog trespass. Its meaner 
side was painfully shown in the following case. Most well- 
brought-up small boys, who are naturally much tempted to 
trespass, are so lectured and frightened with stories of 
policemen that they are quite nervous on the subject. 
One such small boy, attended by a collie-dog, was 
passing, when the dog ran in at the gate, and, being 
instantly joined by a friend, proceeded to race and play 
on the grass. The goud little boy stood at the gate and 
whistled till the tears ran down his cheeks with anxiety. Bat 
his dog took not the slightest notice. He only played harder 
with his friend. At last the boy walked gingerly in, on the 
path, and came up to the edge of the turf on which the dog 
was playing. To trespass further than that was more than 
the boy’s conscience would permit; so he stood by the edge 
of this grass as if it were a pond of water too deep to venture 
into. The dog saw, and took instant advantage of his scruples. 
He played on in his grass circle just as boldly as before, 
while the poor boy drifted round the edge, holding out his 
hand, calling, whistling, and imploring, but in vain. Then 
the door of a lodge opened, and a pitying porter came to the 
rescue. He had hardly stepped out of his lodge when the 
two dogs grasped the situation and bolted, leaving the boy to 
any fate which their wickedness had laid up for him. 


Such shocking examples of animal law-breaking must not 
be confounded with the wish to obtain liberty which prompts 
donkeys to undo knots on gates with their teeth, or horses to 
open the latch of their stable with their lips and noses. Cats 
also invade all gardens and roofs at will; but that is because 
they feel they have a right to go where they please. Pigs, on 
the other hand, are inveterate trespassers from their earliest 
infancy. They inherit this from the wild pigs, which will 
travel many miles every night to explore new feeding-grounds, 
and return by dawn to their day haunt. Little pigs tres- 
pass mainly from a spirit of adventure and inquiry. That 
is what makes it almost impossible to keep a litter of 
pigs anywhere near a country house. They organise 
trespassing parties, which grow bolder daily. One day 
they come round and look at the back-door. The next 
day one runs into the passage, and pokes his nose into the 
kitchen. In time they find some open door, and turn up un- 
expectedly on the tennis-lawn, or raid the bulbs in the crocus- 
beds. In the course of their travels they eat all they find 
which is edible, though this is an incident, not a motive, of 
their trespass. Here we must tell a story which should be 
added to the many moral tales for children of which good 
and bad pigs are the heroes. A litter of small pigs escaped 
from their yard by squeezing through the gap left by a 
lroken paling. In the conrse of a delightful ramble they 


found much food, of which they ate immoderately. Being 
discovered, they fled for refuge to their sty, but their greedi- 
ness had, for the time, so increased the girth of their bodies, 
that only the smallest could squeeze back again into the sty, 
and the rest, after making most painful efforts to do so, were 
obliged to remain outside. Older pigs trespass to obtain 
food, and are expert at breaking through fences; but their 
omnivorous taste in food makes them, as a rule, contented to 
roam round the farmyard and buildings. Cattle, feeding 
entirely on grass, are much given to raiding neighbouring 
fields in which the herbage is better than in their own, and, 
in addition, often trespass from some innate liking for the 
act. Their ingenuity and perseverance in effecting an entry 
to the ground they propose to trespass on is remarkable, 
They will wait for hours and watch a gate, until some one 
passes through it, when they at once walk up and try it to 
see if the latch has been left unfastened. As might be ex- 
pected, Irish cows have this “land hunger” and trespassing 
instinct developed in a high degree. We have seen little black 
Kerry cows go down on their knees, that being the first move- 
ment when a cow lies down, and therefore quite familiar to them 
as a means of “stooping,” and literally creep under the chains 
suspended between a row of posts which divided them from a 
lawn on which they desired to walk. Bulls are even greater 
trespassers, though rougher in their methods. Some bulls 
always smash the gate of any field they are keptin. Others 
use gentler methods, and turn up in most unlikely places. A 
young bull and heifer in the Isle of Wight got out of a field, 
and were found together next morning in a ground-floor 
room of an empty house. This bull had a taste for midnight 
trespassing, and on one occasion found its way into a field, 
where it bellowed loudly. Its owner, thinking that a cow 
was ill, went with a lamp to see what was the matter. The 
lamp was extinguished with some haste when he discovered 
who the visitor was. 

Trespass by birds sounds like a paradox, for it suggests an 
exclusive claim to the use of the air above the owner’s pro- 
perty. As a fact, certain birds are inveterate and wilful 
trespassers, but they nearly always trespass on foot. The 
greatest offenders are ducks, geese, and guinea-fowls and 
chickens, all of which are quite aware, or very soon learn, 
when they are on forbidden ground, but are only too eager to 
go there when there is anything to be got by it. A country 
rector, on seeing his neighbour’s ducks and a couple of geese 
walking for the tenth day in succession through his meadow- 
grass on their way to his strawberry-beds, remarked with 
resignation that he supposed he must havea wooden fence put 
up. “No, Sir, no,” replied his gardener bitterly; “you 
aren’t obliged to keep no fence against them things as flies.” 
The force of this remark on the futility of building a 
wall to keep out birds was unanswerable, and sounded 
like the basis of natural law as to bird trespass. Instances 
in which animals recognise or maintain rights to certain 
ground against other animals are not common. A dog wiil 
turn trespassing cattle out of his master’s corn without orders, 
but he seldom asserts a personal right to more than his own 
bed or kennel. This he defends vigorously. The keenness 
with which the Constantinople street-dogs reserve their 
own particular quarter, sometimes limited by an arbitrary 
boundary, such as the centre of a street, one side of which 
belongs to one set of dogs, and another to another, is an 
instance to the contrary. But except in the case of the large 
carnivora, both beasts and birds, there is little disposition to 
assert a right to definite areas, and “ carefulness being least 
in that which is common to most,” there can be no resentment 
of trespass where there is no feeling for property. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


JUBILEE BONFIRES: NO POSTPONEMENT OF 
DATE. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “SpPxcraTor.” ] 
S1r,—In answer to “ Feu-de-joie’s” interesting suggestion, 
in the Spectator of May 22nd, that the Jubilee bonfires should 
be postponed till Midsummer Eve, I beg to say that a large 
correspondence shows me that many Jubilee committees have 
determined to make the bonfire a kind of wind-up of the 
Jubilee Day’s rejoicing. They could not postpone it. The 
central committee certainly would not at this late hour of the 
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day venture to suggest any such alteration of the date as 
proposed by your correspondent. At our meeting in London 
last week it was decided that all bonfires in connection with 
the national plan in England, Ireland, and Wales should fire 
up at 10 p.m., as already agreed, on June 22nd, and that 
Scotland should light up at 10.30 p.m.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

H. D. RAawns Ley. 





THE ASTRONOMICAL NOTICE TO QUIT. 

[To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have not at hand the discussion referred to in the 
Spectator of May 22nd, but I have no doubt that Mr. Proctor’s 
prediction was based on the assumption of the identity of 
three large comets which appeared in 1843, 1880, and 1882 
respectively. No astronomer now, I fancy, believes in this 
identity. Comets, in fact, seem in many cases to be members 
of the same family; and it is quite unsafe to infer identity 
from similarities in their appearance and orbits. The comet 
of 1882 is now believed to have a period of seven hundred or 
eight hundred years. But I do not believe that the falling of 
a comet into the sun would seriously affect us. Comets 
appear to have very small masses. It would require a very 
large comet indeed to raise the temperature of the sun to 
such an extent as to render England as hot as the Tropics 
are at present. Instead of burning us all up, such an 
incident might enable Dr. Nansen to reach the North Pole. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


"Dublin, May 22nd. ' W. H. 8. Moncr. 





THE DISASTER IN. PARIS. 

eae [To tHe Epiron oy tae “Spscraror.’] 
S1r,—Fally alive to the theological difficulties suggested 
by “the terrible catastrophes which. so often eclipse the 
faith or startle the consciences of men,” I cannot see that 
they need do so to any greater extent than if the sum total 
(so to speak) of each catastrophe were distributed over such 
an area of space, or such a period of time, as to keep the items 
absolutely separable in human apprehension. Swedenborg’s 
“quantum temporis et spatii est in ideis tuis tanto non 
intelligis ea,” may have some application here. Every day 
we live there probably take place over the face of the 
earth a vast number of deaths, each in itself quite as terrible 
to the individual sufferers as any one of those which were 
encountered in the Church of Santiago or the Paris bazaar, 
or anywhere else that can be named. In the horror to the 
sufferers, therefore, there is nothing really exceptional, for it 
is not increased by companionship. What is exceptional is 
the shock to survivors; and is that more irreconcilable with 
belief in the goodness, the love, and the omnipotence of God 
than is the great mystery of the existence of evil in all its 
branches and its tremendous whole? Your excellent article 
on “ The Limits of Divine Power ” reminds us that “ the very 
catastrophes which most amaze and paralyse mere lookers-on 
also elicit specimens of that highest kind of piety and heroism 
best fitted to awaken our wonder and awe;” and you give 
examples of this in the Duchesse d’Alencon and the poor 
plumber. In the balance of good and evil, do not the benefits 
of such examples infinitely outweigh the “amazement and 
paralysis” of survivors? Nay, and are not that very amaze- 
ment and paralysis, with their numberless subordinate 
emotions, the best agencies which all experience proves to be 
effective for working in man that fear of God which is the 
first requisite for wisdom unto salvation? This at least is 
the Christian’s creed.—I am, Sir, &., J. E. Kemps. 





ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
(To rue Eprron or rHEe “Sprcrator,”’] 

S1z,—May a reader who is interested in such verses saya 
word about the lines by R. H. Law in the Spectator of May 
22nd? They are evidently written by ear, not by pseudo- 
classical rule. For example, a half-foot is dropped in the 
line,— 

“Canopied earth with delight, curtained her chambers with 

sweetness.” 

This confirms a view I have long held, that the third foot of 
an English pentameter may either contain a pause as in the 
classic model, or an equivalent number of syllables. Butit isa 
novelty to find the third foot of the hexameter treated with 
similar freedom. 

So long as the lines—whether- hexameters or elegiacs== 





rr rs 
“read themselves,” there can be no objection to such freedom, 
But in lines like— 
“Musical were the heavens above,” 
or— 
“Never the summer found them where the winter had left 
them,” 

can we say that this condition is fulfilled? Woulg the 
reader ignorant of classic rules know how to read these as 
verse? or would they not seem mere sections of “ Prose cut 
into lengths”? Again, in the lines— 

“But with the plough there came,” 

“ For with the plough there came,” 
what is the justification of the metrical stress on the words 
“but” and “for”? 

One who has still hopes for the English hexameter, ang 
believes with Matthew Arnold that our poete “ will not always 
be content to do without themusic” of this metre, asks leays 
to suggest these points for consideration. Others might be 
noticed, such as the use or non-use of caesura. But I mngt 
not take up your space with merely technical discussion} 
am, Sir, &., T. S. Omonp, 





ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “ SrxoraTor.”’] 


S1z,—In the Spectator of May 15th Mr. J. E. Harlow assumed 

that “to a very large extent the Wesleyans are associated 

with the movement for the federation of the Free Churches” 

Allow me to say that, whatever individual Wesleyans kaye 

done in: that direction, the Wesleyan Conference, so fai, has 

not given any official sanction to the movement. Only a few 

weeks ago, in reply to questions, the President of the Con- 
ference, Rev. Dr. Randles, informed the writer that so long 
as the Conference had not spoken on the subject, none of the 
subordinate Wesleyan Courts had any right to elect repre 
sentatives to the Free Church Councils. This does not pre- 
clude individual Wesleyans joining the Councils, and as g: 
matter of faet the President himself is in sympathy with the 
movement. But many of our most prominent ministers and’ 
laymen keep aloof because any “political” action the 
Councils have taken has been, as a rule, on the side of one 
of the great political parties. They object to be invariably 
committed to one side in politics. The Wesleyan support of 
the movement is, I think, not so extensive as outsiders might 
gather from some inside declarations concerning it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Fr. 


A BIRD-STORY. 
[To Tas Eprror or THe “ Srxctaror.’”’] 
Sr1r,—The rarity of woodcock-breeding in England may 
possibly make the following instance worthy of mention. 
Last Sunday, when sitting in the garden of Mr. Harvey 
Goodwin, on Arnside Knott, Westmorland, only about 
twenty yards from the house, we were attracted by a move- 
ment in the grass, which was found to be caused by no less 
than five young woodcocks, which had struggled through a 
hole in the wall from the Knott into the garden. At a slight 
movement they all retreated on to the Knott the way they 
came, except one which missed the hole, and ran “cheeping” 
right round the garden, where it was shortly afterwards 
captured and returned to its brothers on the fell side. It was 
found to be a fine young woodcock, about three weeks old, the 
tail feathers being not yet grown. ‘The place where the 
brood was found is half a mile from the shores of Morecambe 
Bay, and the country folk testify to constantly seeing the 
woodcocks carrying their young to water by its shores. Per- 
haps some of your readers may be able to say whether this is 
a known fact of woodcocks, or merely a rustic myth ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. M. WAKEFIELD. ~ 
Nutwood, Grange-over-Sands, Lancashire, April 24th. 








A CAT-STORY. 

[To rxe Envrtor or THe “ Spxcraror.’”’} 
S1zr,—Thinking the following incident shows great intelli- 
gence ina cat, Iam sending you an account of it. On the 
second day of my Christmas holidays, when I was about half 
a mile from home, a strange and beautifal cat stopped me in 
the road, crying piteously and rabbing against me. I took it 
to the door of the house we were opposite, rang, and asked if 
it belonged there; the maid said it lived next door. I tried 
about half a dozen houses in vain, and at last spent about tem 
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eee 
minutes ringing at an empty house. The next-door neighbour, 
however, appeared and told me that the cat’s mistress, who 
kept a school, had left home, locking up the house with pussy 
outside. As she (the neighbour) had a canary she did not 
take the cat into her house. Rather than that pussy 
should sleep out of doors at Christmas time, I accepted the 
loan of a hamper from the neghbour, left my name and 
address for the owner, and carried pussy home. He spent the 
holidays with us, and when his mistress returned she fetched 
him away in a covered basket. Much to my amusement, 
when I reached home the other day for my Easter holidays, 
the first thing that the parlour-maid said was, “ The visitor- 
cat has come back of himself.” I went round to see if his 
mistress were away on her holidays, and found that she had 
left Fareham altogether. As he made both the journeys in a 
covered basket I think this cat is very clever.—I am, Sir, &., 
Noran Powys. 
50 High Street, Fareham, Hants, April 22nd. 


. 








POETRY. 


LABUNTUR ANNI. 
In the old year’s distance, I remember well, 
How a passing shadow came with each passing bell: 
Elder generations passing swift away : 
Yet the shadow came and went; youth again was gay. 





In the midway distance, I remember well, 

Deeper fell the shadow then with the passing bell: 
Warrior, statesman, poet, priest, mighty in their day, 
All our manhood mourning wept when they passed away 


Now there is no distance more, near the goal at last : 
Time has nothing left to give; all is of the Past: 
Father, mother, sister, brother, none are left behind ; 
Only in the old tree still sings the old sea-wind ; 


Sings as in those distant years long long ago, 
Cradle-song of childhood once, age’s death-song now: 
Sings with moanings manifold the wonders of the sea, 
Peril, loss, adventure, hope, and a better hope to be. 
A. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


——>_——_ 
OLIVER CROMWELL’'S PLACE IN HISTORY.* 

Tr would be diffieult to speak too highly of the tone and temper 
of Dr. Gardiner’s study of Cromwell’s place in history. The 
book has but one hundred and sixteen pages, yet in it is con- 
tained an extraordinarily perfect appreciation of Cromwell 
asa statesman and ruler. It is true that we hear little 
of Cromwell as a soldier, and find no criticism on his 
strategy and tactics, and, again, that there is no attempt 
made by Dr. Gardiner to deal, except incidentally, with 
Cromwell’s personality. With these intentional limitations, 
however—it was not Dr. Gardiner’s desire to treat of Cromwell 
in detail—we have the soundest, the most moderate, and, we 
believe, also the truest, view of Cromwell ever presented 
by an English historian. One of the chief points noted and 
urged by Dr. Gardiner has been made on former occasions 
in these columns. It is that Cromwell was the typical 
Englishman, with all the defects and good qualities of the 
Englishman strongly marked. Dr. Gardiner makes Cromwell, 
as it were, an epitome of the English nation. After noting 
the incongruities of nature to be traced in Cromwell’s career, 
he points out that this union of apparently contradictory 
forces “is precisely that which is to be found in the English 
people, and which has made England what she is at the 
present day.” On this follows a passage of rare insight. We 
must quote it in full :— 

“Many of us think it strange that the conduct of our nation 
should often appear to foreign observers in colours so different 
from those in which we see ourselves. By those who stand aloof 
from us we are represented as grasping at wealth and territory, 
incapable of imaginative sympathy with subject races, and 
‘decking our misconduct with moral sentiments intended to im- 
pose on the world. From our own point of view, the extension of 





* (1.) Cromwell’s Place in History. Founded on Six Lectures delivered in 
the University of Oxford. By Samuel R. Gardiner, D.0.L., Ford’s Lecturer in 
English History, 1896. Loudon: Longmans, Green, and Co, (2.) Oliver 
Cromwell: a Study in Personal Religion, By HK. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 





our rule is a benefit to the world, and subject races have F wore 
far more than they have lost by submission to a just and bene- 
ficent administration, whilst our counsels have always, or almost 
always, been given with a view to free the oppressed and to puta 
bridle in the mouth of the oppressor. That both these views have 
truth in them no serious student of the present and the past can 
reasonably deny. Whatever we may say, we are and have been a 
forceful nation, full of vigorous vitality, claiming empire as our 
due, often with scant consideration for the feelings and desire of 
other peoples. Whatever foreigners may say, we are prone, with- 
out afterthought, to place our strength at the service of morality 
and even to feel unhappy if we cannot convince ourselves tliat the 
progress of the human race is forwarded by our action. When we 
enter into possession, those who look on us from the outside dwell 
upon the irregularity of our conduct in forcing ourselves into 
possession ; whilst we, on the contrary, dwell upon the justice and 
order maintained after we have once established ourselves. With 
Cromwell’s memory it has fared as with ourselves. Royalists 
painted him as a devil. Carlyle painted him as the masterful 
saint who suited his peculiar Valhalla. It is time for us to regard 
him as he really was, with all his physical and moral au:acity, 
with all his tenderness ard spiritual yearnings, in the world of 
action what Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest 
because the most typical Englishman of all time. This, in the 
most enduring sense, is Cromwell’s place in history. He stands 
there, not to be implicitly followed as a model, but to hold up a 
mirror to ourselves, wherein we may see alike our weakness and 
our strength.” 


“The greatest because the most typical Englishman of all 
time.” That is a very remarkable verdict. It may be, of 
course, challenged by those who think that a man is least 
great when “:e most approaches the English archetype. 
Those, however, who think that the typical Englishman is 
worthy of praise and honour will hardly deny Cromwell the 
epithet of “great.” Cromwell never had a motive, or an 
aspiration, or a belief which was not “right English.” Dr. 
Gardiner warns us, however, that we must not expect that 
Cromwell will ever be regarded as more than the typical 
Englishman. “Even if Scotchmen forget the memories of 
Danbar and Worcester, it is certain that Drogheda and 
Wexford will not pass out of the minds of Irishmen.” That, 
alas, is too true. It was only the other day that the leaders 
of the so-called Liberal party actually withdrew at the 
bidding of their Irish allies a proposal to erect a statue to 
Cromwell. Cromwell, then, must be content with being the 
hero not of the United Kingdom, but of England alone. But 
this being acknowledged, we think that the Irish might allow 
their allies to pay a small and belated honour to the national 
hero. No doubt Cromwell is also the typical Unionist as 
well as the typical Englishman; but it was a long time ago, 
and we do not see why the Nationalists should not now relent. 
After all, they owe a good deal to the English Noncon- 
formists, and might, one would think, indulge them with a 
harmless piece of marble. 


Another very interesting piece of historical and political 
criticism is to be found in Dr. Gardiner’s description of 
Poritanism. He dwells upon the great and important effect 
which Puritanism has had on the national history and the 
national character, but declares, and, as we think, rightly, 
that it was meant far more to influence men’s minds than to 
rule their bodies. “Though the checks which it placed upon 
worldly amusements have been over-estimated, it certainly 
did not regard such amusements with favour. Like all great 
spiritual movements, it was too strenuous, too self-contained 
to avoid drawing the reins over tightly on the worldling. All 
that was noblest in it would be of better service when it 
was relegated from the exercise of power to the employ- 
ment of influence.” This is, we take it, literally true. 
Puritanism did least for the nation when it held supreme 
power. Before the great Rebellion, and even since the 
Restoration, it has, however, exercised a vast influence for 
good within the State. Cromwell, we believe, saw this. He 
did not want to put political power into the hands of 
Puritanism, but rather to rule a united nation in which 
every form of political and religious thought should be 
tolerated. The force of circumstances was, however, too 
much for him. The bitterness and unreasonableness of the 
Royalist opposition on the one hand, and the fanaticism of 
the extreme Puritans on the other, made it necessary for him 
to uphold that Puritan régime from which the Restoration 
was the natural reaction. Cromwell, if he could have had his 
own way, would have ruled like the wise and valiant man he 
was, but he would not have countenanced the pedantries of 
sectarian zeal which in the end brought destruction on 
Puritanism. 





‘London: James Clarke and Oo, 
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We have not noted half, nor indeed a tenth, of the good 
things said by Dr. Gardiner, and yet onr space is nearly filled. 
We will only add one more quotation, one in which Dr. 
Gardiner, with extraordinary skill, shows Cromwell’s attitude 
towards what he rightly describes as the two great forces of 
the Cromwellian epoch,—Puritanism and Parliamentarism :— 


“In some sort Cromwell is best understood by fixing his rela- 
tions to the two great tendencies of the Revolution. In his nature 
the destructive aims of Puritanism were most clearly revealed. 
He was intolerant of everything opposed to the highest and most 
spiritual religion, and of the forms which, as he thought, choked 
and hindered its development. With a strong arm he pronounced 
a distinct negative to everything persistently antagonistic to what 
he regarded as the interest of the people of God. After the 
Battle of Marston Moor he reported with the highest approba- 
tion the dying words of one of his officers: ‘One thing lay on 
his spirit: that God had not suffered him to be any more the 
executioner of His enemies’ Armed with this faith, Cromwell 
himself struck blow after blew. He dashed down Laud’s mitre 
and Charles’s throne; he was foremost in sending Charles himself 
to the scaffold; in later years he destroyed Parliament after Par- 
liament. Nor was it merely that his blows were hard. The notice- 
able thing about them was that they were permanently successful. 
Never again did there appear in England a persecuting Church sup- 
porting itself on royal absolutism; a monarchy resting its claims 
solely on divine right; a Parliament defying the constituencies 
by which it had been elected as well as the Government by which 
it had been summoned. Constitutionalists might challenge the 
Negative Voice as claimed by Charles to obstruct reform. Crom- 
well exercised it in right of conformity with the permanent 
requirements of the nation. With the other tendency of the 
times, that towards Parliamentarism, he was certainly not formally 
in sympathy. He fought for Parliament against the King, not 
because it was a representative body, but because it was an 
authority sheltering the principles he championed. He did not, 
in short, regard it as absolutely essential that a nation shall be 
governed in all times and under all circumstances by a representa- 
tive assembly. For all that, no man ever appeared more warmly 
in defence of the two bases on which Parliamentary government 
can alone prosper : liberty of thought and speech, so far as is con- 
sistent with the security of the State, and the committal of the 
decision in doubtful cases to argument, thrusting the employment 
of force as far as possible into the background. If ever there was 
a man who suffered fools gladly, who sought to influence and 
persuade, and who was ready to get something tolerable done by 
consent rather than get something better done by forcing it on 
unwilling minds, that man was Cromwell. When the Second 
Civil War was brought to an end by the victory at Preston and 
the reduction of Colchester, the King’s supporters in Parliament 
were ejected by military violence and his trial and execution 
pay followed. Cromwell cast about for the means of saving 

im, but in the end he too gave way, and cried for judgment more 
loudly than any one else. A King who dealt in equivocations, 
and could never be trusted to give frankly what he conceded in 
appearance, must be restrained from doing harm, and the army as 
a whole, and Cromwell in particular, at last came to the con- 
clusion, to use the expression employed by Essex when Strafford’s 
trial was pending, that stone dead hath no fellow.” 


Dr. Horton has called his interesting little book on 
Cromwell “a study in personal religion,” but the reader 
must not expect to find therein any specially detailed 
account of Cromwell’s religious views. Instead, the book 
is a general account of Cromwell’s life and doings. 
As a rule the facts are correct, but occasionally Dr. 
Horton blunders badly. For instance, when the King 
set up his standard at Nottingham, he tells us that 
“round him at once rallied all the gentry, all who were 
trained in arms, and on his side were all the traditional 
sentiments of a conservative people.” Nothing could be 
more misleading than to say that “all the gentry” were on 
the King’s side. It would indeed be truer to say that the 
gentry were against the King. The nobility of the Court—a 
very different thing—were with the King, but the mass of the 
gentry, and some of the very best blood in the Kingdom, were 
on the side of the Parliament. Bradshaw’s pedigree, it was 
once said, was as good as that of the man he tried. Hampden 
was not only one of the greatest territorial magnates of the 
time but also a man of old family, and there were hundreds 
of squires who were as well-born as he. When the war began 
it was not the support of the gentry that the Parliament 
wanted so much as the support of the democracy. To find 
this old Cavalier legend, that the King’s opponents were all 
men of no family or position, appearing upside-down in Dr. 
Horton’s pages is really too absurd. Of Dr. Horton’s dedica- 
tion of his book “to the young Free Churchmen of England ” 
‘we must also say a word. He is quite right to say that 
England needs them and their efforts in good causes, and to 
tell them to try to realise in England some of Cromwell’s 
ideas,—“‘his great, orderly, godly state, religious, tolerant, 


tits 
present scorns them and averts her eyes from them, and 
again that ‘‘Cbarles and Laud are the hero and spirit of the 
day,” he is talking preposterous rubbish. On the con; 
there never was a time when Cromwell’s memory wag more 
honestly cherished, and his fame better regarded. It ig trug 
that the men who, if we mistake not, are Dr. Horton’s Political 
leaders refused, as we have mentioned above, to insist on 
giving Cromwell a statue because they were forbidden to dg 
so by their Irish allies. We were glad to.note at the time, 
however, that the country was disgusted at this cowardj 
and that independent opinion everywhere proclaimed Crom. 
well’s right to be considered one of the greatest of Englishmen, 





THE SEPOY REVOLT.® 


GENERAL InNzES’s former volume, Lucknow and Oude in the 
Mutiny, established for him a reputation as a writer on the 
history of the Indian Mutinies. He was quite right ip 
thinking that, despite the number of volumes that haye 
issued from the press on that prolific subject, there was ample 
room for a study in three hundred pages of the broader 
features of the war, even though he should not be able to, 
speak of them with the “precise personal knowledge” which 
bad made his account of the Siege of Lucknow so valuable, 
Alas! the number of those who have taken the pen ip 
hand in order to distort the facts, and to misrepresent 
the fair inferences from that wonderful story of tragedy, 
heroism, suffering, and achievement, has been great. We 
cannot precisely say that all parts of General Innes’s volume. 
seem to us of equal value as to the clearness of the. 
picture which they give of the events of that terrible time. 
Probably in the hands of any one the earlier period—that 
which is by General Innes spoken of as the periods of “the 
origin” and “development” of the revolt, and of “ the vita} 
struggle” which covers the time prior to the arrival of the first 
reinforcements from England—would, from its dramatic 
character and the concentration of interest on a few definite 
spots, be more attractive as a story than “the decisive contest” 
and “the suppression of the revolt,”—that is, the time when the: 
war was directed by Sir Colin Campbell, and involved the 
greater part of Northern India in the field of its operations. 
Bat in reading General Innes’s history it seems to us that there 
is more than this difference between the value of the first two- 
thirds of his work and of the latter third. In the first 
portion his historical style and his philosophical and political 
reflections on the causes which tended to produce events seem 
to us alike vigorous, convincing, and often brilliant. The 
latter third shows traces both of haste and indifference. 

It was, perhaps, almost inevitable that any one who 
was in India in those days should, if he held to the one, 
somewhat despise the other of the two great Lawrence 
brothers. We cannot, however, help thinking that the 
genius of the elder brother is now so firmly established as 
an historical truth, that, though General Innes is distinctly 
a follower of Sir Henry’s, yet in the main his judgment on 
his powers and actions is pretty nearly that which lastory 
will pass upon him. No one has, so far as we know, within 
equal space brought out so effectually as General Innes 
the splendid statesmanlike prescience, the organising power; 
and the capacity for attaching the natives to English 
rule, which made the services of Sir Henry so potent among 
the causes which prevented the Mutiny from involving 
the loss of India. On the whole, justice is done to Lord 
Lawrence when credit is given to him for the fact that it 
was he who had to take the responsibility of denuding the 
Punjab for the sake of helping the besiegers of Delhi. He 
acted only, General Innes believes, after much delay, almost 
against his own judgment, under the vigorous pressure of 
Nicholson, Edwards, Chamberlain, and Cotton. General 
Innes at all events contrasts with very powerfal effect the 
way in which the outbreak of the Matiny justified the 
political forecast of the soldier-brother and rendered doubt- 
ful both the action prior to the war and the judgment 
of the brother who had, as a Civil servant, superseded 
him in the government of the Punjab. This is the more 
remarkable because General Innes has brought ont, more 
logically and effectively than we have elsewhere seen ih 
the fact that though ultimately it was chiefly with ® 
mutiny that we had to deal, yet that there was very 








powerful.” When, however, he tells them that England at 
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_ at one time lest it should be no mere, 
atiny, but a general insurrection of the Indian Princes. and 
— From that we were saved by the precipitate action 
of the Mogul party in seizing upon Delhi and proclaiming 
the authority of the effete Emperor. General Innes has 
simirably brought out the effect which this had in at once 
checking the tendency to disaffection of all the native Princes 

recalling to them the unforgotten horrors of the moribund 

iod of the Mogul Empire. He has traced throughout with 
a skill the effect which the loyalty or disloyalty of the 
mtive Princes had upon the effective action of their subjects. 
Thus, though Scindia was utterly unable to prevent his own 
troops from fighting against us, and though when the Ranee of 
Jhansi by a bold move dashed at Gwalior, Scindia was unable 
to save even his own fortress, because when he drew out his 
own army to oppose the Ranee, the whole of it deserted to 
her rather than fight for the British Government, General 
Innes yet declares that “the loyalty of Scindia saved India 
for the British.” “ Had he chosen to oppose us, the whole 
Mahratta race would have followed him.” “ Had he turned 
rebel, he would have been the Champion of the Revolt, and 
would with his army have at once turned the tide at Delhi, 
and stopped the siege.” Similarly, Innes shows how Henry 
Lawrence’s success in modifying the opposition of the 
Rajpoot chiefs, though it by no means stopped the revolt in 
Oude, incalculably diminished the fighting efficiency of the 
forces opposed to us. The inhabitants were ready enough to 
join the mutineers, but they did not fight as they would have 
done under their own leaders. He proves clearly that this 
exercised a most important influence at every stage of the 
campaign. Thus, during Frank’s advance on Lucknow, Innes 
ascribes the comparatively feeble resistance that he met with 
to the absence of the native leaders :— 


“It is quite certain that the bulk of the enemy consisted of 
matchlockmen, Rajwara or Talookdaree troops, and that they did 
not fight well; in fact, hardly fought at all, except when forced 
to stand at bay. Moreover during the whole of this advance, not 
one of their leaders was of their own race—Hindoo Rajpoots ; 
they were all Mahomedans and ex-officials of the Lucknow Court, 
such a8 Mehudee Hussan, Bunda Hussan, Guffoor Beg, Fuzl 
Azim, Mahomed Hosseyn, and so forth. In fact, the conduct of 
the Rajwara men under these circumstances—very different from 
what it was on other occasions when led by their own chiefs — 
seems to point irresistibly to the conclusion that those chiefs held 
aloof from the hostilities, and that the men were, in their hearts, 
with their chiefs, and joined grudgingly in the fighting.” 


There is apt to be so much confusion on this point that it is 
well to make it quite clear. Itis certain that the mere loyalty 
of the chiefs, neither then nor now, is sufficient to ensure to 
us the loyal devotion of their people, if there are general and 
widespread causes of discontent; but, on the other hand, the 
difference in the effective fighting power of the people united 
under their hereditary chiefs and the people acting as mere 
individual sympathisers with rebellion, is a feature that comes 
out conspicuously in the whole story of the Mutiny, and is 
most effectively brought out by General Innes. He shows 
how disastrous, because of the want of appreciation of these 
facts, was the effect of Canning’s “Confiscation Proclama- 
tion” of March 20th, 1858. It converted the Talookdars, who 
had been feeble but on the whole consistent abstainers 
from the revolt owing to Henry Lawrence’s policy, into 
bitter and despairing leaders of insurrection. It fanned 
anew the rebellion in Oude just as it was on the point 
of being extinguished. The broad thesis which General 
Innes sets himself to establish is that the Mutiny as 
such broke out spasmodically, and without adequate prepara- 
tion, as a consequence of the indiscipline which had been 
allowed to flourish in the native army, and of the unpopularity 
of the general service order, which, though it only required that 
men enlisted after its proclamation should be available for 
service beyond the seas, yet created a general feeling of dis- 
trust throughout the army, and prepared the way for the 
excitement actually produced by the next efficient cause, the 
well-known cartridge incident, on a body of men who had 
become conscious that they were numerically enormously 
superior to the British army in India, while exaggerated 
rumours as to our losses in the Crimea had left the impression, 
sedulously fanned by agitators, that there was no possibility 
of the British being seriously reinforced from home. 
On the other hand, he believes that at the same time there 
was a very widespread feeling of dissatisfaction and distrust 
among the natives, and especially among the native rulers, 





due partly to the natural feeling of warlike races which had 
been displaced by alien conquerors, partly to the progressive 
extension of our Indian Empire, but largely, also, due to the 
refusal of the Government to recognise the right of adoption, 
so that, as native houses became extinct, their dominions 
were sequestrated. He believes that the Mogul party, in 
particular, were attempting to take advantage of this state 
of feeling to organise a revolt of which they would reap the 
benefit. Before they were ready they found their opportunity 
in the outbreak of the Mutiny, due to causes altogether inde- 
pendent of those that affected the population, but connected 
with them by the fact that a large proportion of the Sepoys 
were enlisted from Oude, and were therefore influenced to some 
extent by the especial causes which affected that province. 
Taking the book as a whole, it is an interesting summary 
of one of the most striking and important episodes in the 
history of the world and in the wonderfal story of the rela- 
tions of England with her great dependency. General Innes 
is too full of his subject not to press on us those lessons 
which seem to him applicable to our present condition. They 
are wisely and thoughtfully drawn, but his greatest service 
seems to us to lie in the way in which he has clearly sketched 
the men who bore the brunt of the fighting during its earlier 
stages. In particular, considering that it has pleased his 
biographers to dress the grand, far-seeing, and statesmanlike 
character of Henry Lawrence in the garb of a monk or a 
religieuz, it is no small matter to have him assigned his 
proper place in this great drama. ' 





MR. WARREN’S “BY SEVERN SEA.”* 


THE first two poems in this little book, the dedication to 
Mr. Blackmore, as the “prose poet of the fabled West,” 
and the poem “ By Severn Sea,” are so beautiful and so fulb 
of the genuine originality of the poet, that we have felt a little 
disappointed to find in the remainder of the volume so little, 
comparatively, that rises above the elegancies of thoughtful 
and careful verse. In the dedication to Mr. Blackmore, the 
President of St. Mary Magdalen College has used with some- 
thing like Lord Tennyson’s own art the measure in which 
In Memoriam was written. In such hands as Lord Tennyson’s 
and Mr. Warren’s that metre, with its inner kernel of rhyme 
folded up in the grasp of an external shell of rhyme, has a 
grave though somewhat complex and rather artificial beauty, 
as of the tissues that envelop the chestnut “when the shell 
divides threefold to show the fruit within.” Bat weare not sare 
that Lord Tennyson has done any great service to English 
literature by rendering this form of verse so popular as his deli-. 
cate use of it in In Memoriam has made it. Tennyson's own 
mind was essentially subtle. He loved to fold one surface of 
meaning within another, and for that purpose no metre was 
ever better fitted than the one he chose. But when it is used,. 
as it now often is, in place of the simpler verse which rhymes. 
the first line with the third, and the second with the fourth, yet 
without anything in the meaning or purpose of the verse tc 
render the more complex structure specially fitting, it pro 
duces the rather sad music of patience and subtle discrimina.- 
tion where patience and subtle discrimination seem out 
of keeping with the general drift of the poem. Mr. Warrez 
has far too good an ear to use this peculiar metre simply 
as he would use the more ordinary rhyme. On the contrary. 
we note that with him the enfolding rhyme shall generally 
be more comprehensive than the interior or enfolded rhyme 
and shall hold it together as it were, as the shell hold: 
the kernel. Take this opening of the dedication to the authas 
of Lorna Doone :— 
“Prose poet of the fabled West, 
Ere school and railway had begun 
To fuse our shires and tongues in one, 
And equalize the worst and best, 
While Devon vowels fluted yet 
By Dart and Lynn their mellow length, 
While flourished still in Saxon strength 
The consonants of Somerset ; 


Your Exmoor epic fixed the hues 
That lingered on by comb and tor, 
And in the hollow vale of Oare 

You found a matter for your Muse! 

he brigands’ den, the prisoned bride, 
The giant yeoman’s hero mould, 
Who fought and garrulously told 

The Iliad of his country-side ; 
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You bade them live and last for us 
And for our heirs, as caught erewhile 
The Doric of his rocky isle 

Lives in your loved Theocritus.” (pp. 1-2.) 


There the inner rhyme is, as it were, a detailed explanation of 
the larger and more abstract conception of the final line in 
almost every verse. The lines, “ While Devon vowels fluted yet 
by Dart and Lynn their mellow length,” and “ while flourished 
still in Saxon strength the consonants of Somerset,” give us 
a vivid impression of the closing round of the characteristic 
provincial speech of the South-West of England on the 
subjects of Mr. Blackmore’s romances; and the inner rhyme 
is but the expansion and interpretation in detail of the larger 
meaning of the outer rhyme. And the same is generally true of 
the other verses. The enclosing shell, as it were, is given in 


the enfolding rhyme, and the comment on it in the one 
enfolded. But it is not many subjects to which this pause 


before the clasp between the first and last line is appre- 
hended, seems at all suitable, and yet since In Memoriam 


was written it has become almost as common to adopt 
this peculiar arrangement of the rhymes for all sorts of 
subjects as it was before the publication of that poem 
to give the setting of alternating rhymes to any happy 
incident or picturesque national tradition. But Mr. Warren 
knows better than to use this involuted verse when he is 
dealing with the memories or reveries which are the most 
characteristic subjects of his verse. In the beautifal poem, 
“By Severn Sea,” for instance, the verse flows on with a rich 
and yet pensive, fullness of its own. Take, for instance, this 
fine passage, written at Minehead five years ago, in defence of 
the mild and beautiful climate of the estuary of the Severn :— 


« Ah western winds and waters mild ! 
Others your vaporous langours chide ; 
They have not loved you from a child, 
Nor grown to strength your shore beside. 
Ye speak of youth and hope to me, 
Ye airs, ye floods of Severn Sea! 


For I was native to your mood 
And apt to take your influence, 
‘To muse and pause, to pore and brood, 
To doubt the shows and shapes of sense, 
To dream how not to dream away 
The long large hours of boyhood’s day. 


And when high noon on many a sail 
Was bright along the brimming flow, 
Or when the westering sun must fail 
Blood-red, and from the shifting glow 
Of lilac-citron skies the queen 
That sways your motion glimmered green, 


One lesson still my spirit learned 
From flood and daylight fleeting past, 

And from its own strange self that yearned 
Like them to lapse into the vast, 

And merge and end its vague unrest 
In some wide ocean of the West; 

Ere we can find true peace again, 

Our being must have second birth, 

Purged and made one through toil and pain 
With Him Who rules and rounds the earth, 
Beyond the dark, behind the light, 

In mystery of the Infinite. 

And we like rivers from their source 
Through cloud and shine, by deep or shoal, 

Must follow that which draws our course, 

The Love that is its guide and goal; 
Of life, of death ye made me free, 
Waters and hills of Severn Sea!” (pp. 7-9). 


There are few finer verses in the English language perhaps 
than that which depicts the effect of the soft, and yet in- 
spiring, influence of that beautiful channel on the writer’s 
dreamy boyhood :— 
“For I was native to your mood, 
And apt to take your influence, 
To muse and pause, to pore and brood, 

To doubt the shows and shapes of sense, 

To dream how not to dream away 

The long large hours of boyhood’s day.” (p. 8.) 
“Dreaming how not to dream away” one’s early youth, has 
been too often the unsuccessful effort of our younger poets, 
which has not always resulted half as happily as in Mr. 
Warren’s case. 


Amongst the other pieces we find the verses entitled “ The 
Everlasting No,” the best, passing as they do far beyond the 
standard of elegance, though hardly coming up to either 
the art of the dedication to Mr. Blackmore, or the medita- 


‘tive glow of “ By Severn Sea.” Still this is avery fine and 


nna 
characteristic picture of a mind that had not th found 
. . en 
full object of life :— ty 
“THE EVERLASTING NO. 
Thou who hast seen for once and all the vision 
Thou who hast felt high discontent, " 
And known the bitter sweet of great ambition 
Not for these short-lived follies thou wast meant, 
Yet which to follow of the striving voices, 
Faith, knowledge, nature, still to meet 
Surfeit in pleasure, in faith superstition, 
In knowledge weariness, in love deceit? 
Forth to the wilderness? Ah I see only 
Desert winds shaking the desert reeds: 
Ignorant and thirsting still and lonely 
Shall solitude suffice my thousand needs ? 
What though the inner eye be filled with seeing, 
What though the mountain and the plain be great, 
Only to think and brood in dreams of being, : 
This cannot solve the riddle of our fate. 
Sight of the stars and conscious sense of duty, 
These are but drops in the still vacant heart, 
These have I known and felt and loved their beauty 
With half my soul, nor filled the other part.” 
(pp. 51-52,) 
We could wish all the rest of the little volume like thos 
pieces. But wecannot care much for such conceits ag the 
piece “To the Bride,” or “The Birthday Ode,” or “Ay 
Excuse,” or the lines “ With a Copy of Robert Bridges’s 
Shorter Poems.” There is certainly a grace in many of the 
lighter verses, but there is an air of something neatly mage 
for the occasion rather than of something which Mr. Warren 
was constrained to write. Yet the too few fine poems ay 
good enough to make us gratefal for the whole. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Sucu a title as Dear Faustina, if used by an early Victorian 
novelist, might have been accepted in its most literal signif. 
cation. It would take an extremely gentle reader to adopt 
a similar attitude in regard to the personage who fills 
the title réle in Miss Broughton’s new story of contem. 
porary manners. Faustina inspires distrust at the outset, 
and distrust soon deepens into downright repugnance, 
Briefly summed up, the aim of the writer has been to show 
how the gospel of humanity can be exploited as a means of 
achieving personal notoriety by a clever but unscrupulous 
woman. Faustina Bateson, who comes of a respectable 
yeoman family, revolting against the trammels of domes 
ticity, and disowned by her people, has joined the ex. 
treme left wing of the emancipation movement, and by 
virtue of her voluble tongue and facile pen, her tire. 
less energy and indomitable self-assertion, has won for 
herself a prominent position in the ranks of professional 
philanthropists. Conscious of her own social shortcomings, 
it is her plan to attach to herself disciples of good family 
for the furtherance of her schemes, and to utilise their devotion 
to the fullest extent as long as it lasts. Her latest and most 
enthusiastic victim, Alethea Vane, is a generous-minded, in- 
experienced girl, whose mother has signalised her widowhood 
at its outset by abandoning all her domestic responsibilities, 
and Faustina, profiting by the opportunity, by dexterous 
flattery establishes a complete ascendency over the daughter. 
Alethea leaves her brothers and sisters, sets up house with 
Faustina, and the process of disillusionment immediately 
begins. For in spite of all her efforts to remain loyal Alethea 
soon realises that her idol is untruthful and insincere, and the 
appearance on the scene of a more guileless and more aristo- 
cratic disciple causes the scales to drop from her eyes. Finally 
Alethea passes from jealousy of her rival to indignation at the 
base uses to which Faustina proposes to turn her innocence,and 
a complete rupture is abruptly precipitated. The story is nota 
pleasant one, but it is developed with considerable skill, andit 
is pleasant to find that Miss Broughton, while merciless in 
her exposure of professional Altruism, renders generous 
homage to the sincerity and self-sacrifice of those who labour 
to brighten and ameliorate the lot of the poor without hope 
or desire of personal advancement. The moral of the book— 
that it is dangerous to plunge into philanthropy without a 





*(1.) Dear Faustina, By Rhoda Broughton, London: Bentley'and Son-— 
(2.) The Third Violet, By Stephen Crane. London: W. Heinemann.—— 
(3.) The Ways of Life. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Smith, Elder, and 0o-— 
(4.) The Last Entry. By W. Clark Russell, London: Chatto and Windus,— 
(5.) Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire. By A. Conan Doyle, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.—(6.) Nilma. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. London: 





Chatto and Windus.—(7.) The Dreams of Dania. By Frederick Langbridgé 
London; James Bowden, 
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excellent; and there is a wholesome tone about 


ide—is 
ean, in which the heroine, undaunted by her 
a failure, courageously resolves to persevere in the 
P 
same PA 


Inverting the procedure of Virgil, who passed from bucolic 
ins to the horrentia Martis arma, Mr. Stephen Crane has 
+9 The Third Violet turned aside from the battlefield into the 
. of the pastoral idyll. Mr. Crane is at no pains to sub- 
due the strenuous accents of his explosive style to the gentler 
naturally associated with such unheroic themes as lawn- 
oat and picnics, and the incongruity between matter and 
er is, in consequence, rather. glaring. When his 
“summer folk” leave the train they “ burst forth with the 
exthusiasm of escaping convicts.” Elsewhere we read how 
g little brook, a brawling, ruffianly little brook, swaggered 
from side to side down the glade, swirling in white leaps over 
the great dark rocks, and shouting challenge to the hillsides.” 
This is carrying the “ pathetic fallacy ” to extremes; and life- 
like as Mr. Orane’s pictures are, they have something of the 
spasmodic jerkiness of the kinetoscope. But though his story 
gcks restfalness and reserve, it fascinates by its fresh and 
yivid charm. The comedies of courtship have seldom been 
more unconventionally portrayed than in the conversations— 
shortand sharp, likea cross-fire of rifles—between Billie Hawker 
and his lady-love. Hawker is an artist, of humble parentage but 
remarkable talent, who falls hopelessly in love at first sight 
with a beautiful New York heiress, and is driven by sheer 
difidence to assume a mask of indifference and even rude- 
ness, But his efforts are as futile as those of the ostrich to 
avoid concealment, and the tortures he endures at the hands 
of his homely sisters, his artist friends, and, above all, of a 
good-hearted but irrepressibly humorous journalist named 
Hollanden, keep the reader in a constant simmer of 
amusement tinged with pity. Agreeable relief is lent 
tothe rural scenes by some remarkably spirited and genial 
pictures of Bohemian life in what may be called the Quartier 
latin of New York, and a note of genuine pathos is struck in 
the unrequited and unselfish devotion of Florinda O'Connor 
ea very pleasing variant on the Trilby type—to the un- 
responsive Hawker. Nor should we fail to mention the 
humblest, but not the least engaging, of the dramatis personz 
='Stanley,’ Hawker’s dog, who is quite one of the most 
delightful animals we have encountered in recent fiction. 


The two stories which Mrs. Oliphant has published under 
the title of The Ways of Life are both variations on the same 
theme. In each we find an elderly man of good position, with 
a wife and grown-up children, confronted with the prospect of 
immediate and serious financial disaster. But here all re- 
semblance ends, for while Mr. Dalyell alienates all our 
sympathies by the cowardly and unnatural stratagem he 
adopts in order to save his credit, there is no alloy in the 
compassion aroused by the sad yet beautiful story of Mr. 
Sandford, the painter. Unlike many, if not most, of the 
tragic tales written by modern writers, it is entirely free 
from the element of gratuitousness. The situation is 
one which has often had, and will often have, its counter- 
part in real life amongst those who follow the calling 
of art and letters, and are suddenly confronted by the 
consciousness of failing powers or loss of vogue, and can 
only ensure a provision for their nearest and dearest by 
dying. With consummate skill, with the tenderest and most 
delicate sympathy, Mrs. Oliphant has brought home to her 
readers the tragedy of the brain-worker who can never afford 
to cease working as long as his work is remunerative, and 
once he loses his power or popularity is condemned to the 
intolerable anguish of a living death. The character of Mr. 
Sandford, and the trustful innocence of his wife and children, 
are drawn with a multitude of unerring touches. As a work of 
art we can praise the story without reserve. But no 
journalist can read it without feeling chilled to the heart by 
the situation which it depicts. 


There are so many good qualities in Mr. Clark Russell’s 
work that it is irksome to proclaim his latest novel unworthy 


“of his powers and his reputation. It opens with abundant 
“Promise of romance and adventure, but speedily degenerates 


into one of the most fantastic and artificial tragedies that we 
have ever encountered. Mr. Vanderholt, a wealthy merchant 
of Dutch extraction resident in London, determines in the 
year of the Queen’s accession to take a pleasure trip to the 
Equator and back with his only daughter, who is engaged to 








an officer in India. They set sail in a beautiful schooner under 
apparently prosperous auspices; but the crew, dissatisfied 
witl their fare and resenting the harshness of the discipline, 
suddenly mutiny and murder the skipper, the owner, and the 
mate. By a liberal use of the long arm of coincidence the 
ship in which Captain Parry, the daughter’s fiancé, is return- 
ing to England, falls in with the derelict schooner—the crew 
heving taken to the boats—and a clue being furnished by a 
diary left on board by the Dutchman’s daughter, a search is 
organised, and the missing heroine is finally discovered on 
smother derelict ship with no other companion but a mad 
boatswain. The inherent improbability of the plot is not 
1edeemed by the manner in which it is handled. There is 
‘rirtue in the element of the unexpected so long as it is not 
gratuitously introduced. But in The Last Entry the bolt 
from the blue is discharged with singular maladroitness. 
Everything points to a comedy, and instead of exciting the 
reader’s sympathy, Mr. Clark Russell only provokes resent- 
ment by suddenly somersaulting into unnecessary and uncon- 
vincing bloodshed, The conversations of the sailors in the 
earlier chapters are decidedly entertaining; but is Mr. Clark 
Russell correct in attributing the modern Cockney solecism 
of pronouncing “say” as “s’y” to the East-Enders of 1837 P 


The chief fault in Mr. Conan Doyle’s Uncle Bernac is in- 
dicated with such perfect candour by the author us to cut the 
ground from under the feet of the carping critic. Speaking 
for himself, though through the mouth of the narrator, he 
says that the adventures described ‘* might have been of some 
interest in themselves had I not introduced the figure of the 
Emperor, who has eclipsed them all as the sun eclipses 
the stars.” If the author had kept the Emperor in the 
background Louis de Laval might have had a chance, but 
directly the Man of Destiny comes on the scene the author 
succumbs hopelessly to his fascination, and the plot is hung 
up until Mr. Deyle has given us half-a-dozen different vivid 
sketches of the Emperor in half-a-dozen different moods and 
aspects, from the Ossianising mystic to the vulgar libertine. 
These are so well done, and so happily are the curious mental 
and physical traits of Napoleon worked in, that we quite 
regret that Mr. Doyle did not boldly take Bonaparte for 
his central figure throughout. With his really remarkable 
faculty for getting up a subject, coupled with his fertility in 
the devising of incident and the vivacity of his style, Mr. 
Doyle might well have given us a fine Napoleonic novel. As 
a story Uncle Bernac does not amount to much, for the reasons 
already given. The young emigré is an engaging character, 
and the sinister uncle is well drawn; but directly we enter the 
camp at Boulogne the dramatis persone are all swallowed up in 
the Corsican. Mr. Doyle, in short, has given us an imperfect 
novel but avery readable book, written in that vivid, virile 
style which is to us one of his chief attractions. 


The clash of the Old World and the New, as illustrated in 
the life of a Colonial Governor’s Court, is the theme of Mrs, 
Campbell Praed’s vigorous and picturesque novel. Nilma, 
the heroine of the story, is the beautiful, unsophisticated 
daughter of a self-made colonial, who has risen from being a 
carrier to fill the post of Inspector of Mines, and by virtue of 
his official position is brought into social contact with the 
Governor’s circle. There Nilma makes the acquaintance of 
Outram Kenward, the new Chief Justice, a distinguished 
English barrister who has abandoned his practice at home 
owing to his guilty attachment to the Governor’s niece, the 
wife of his secretary, Lord Arthur Keefe. Kenward, 
wearying of an attachment which has grown one-sided, 
gradually succumbs to the artless charm of Nilma, and 
it is only by an anworthy stratagem, prompted by her 
jealousy, that Margot Keefe induces Nilma to repel the 
advances of Kenward, and bestow her hand, in a moment of 
wounded pride, on an elderly colonial admirer. The charac- 
ters of the two women, the one a brilliant, impulsive child of 
Nature, the other a clever, exotic, fascinating woman of the 
world, are contrasted with admirable effect, and it is im- 
possible to withhold a certain measure of compassion from the 
unhappy Margot, the victim of a hasty mariage de convenance 
witha jealous boor. As Mrs. Campbell Praed’s earlier novels 
provoked adverse criticism by their audacity, it is only right 
to say that in her latest book she has handled a risky theme 
with discretion and reserve, and provided a solution which 
should satisfy the most punctilious sticklers for propriety. 
Apart from its sentimental interest, Nilma contains ‘edthe 
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exceedingly lively sketches of the humours of Australian 
society. The pompous, weary Governor and his suite, the 
ambitions colonial matrons and their unpolished, gritty 
‘husbands, are evidently drawn from the life. The mixture 
of weakness and loyalty in Kenward’s character and the 
general attractiveness of the man, again, are indicated with 
no little skill. But the error of describing him on one page 
as about thirty-five, and on another as nearly fifty, should be 
corrected in the next edition. 
We are already familiar with Mr. Langbridge in the réle of 
a dexterous and graceful writer of verse, and are glad to 
welcome in The Dreams of Dania qualities which augur well 
for his success in the domain of prose fiction. There is a 
distinct individuality about his style, which abounds in 
whimsical turns of expression and quaint staccato effects, 
while his somewhat roseate outlook on humanity is tempered 
by a vein of genial satire. There are several excellent morals 
to the story, not the least salutary being the warning which 
the author administers to literary aspirants who mistake the 
desire to write for the power to convince. Dania Fitzmaurice, 
the only daughter of a saintly old Irish clergyman, and en- 
gaged to an altogether eligible and devoted young land-agent, 
resents her lover’s just but severe criticisms on her literary 
efforts, fortified by the insincere flattery of an editor 
who has accepted one of her effasions out of purely in- 
terested motives. At this juncture the young agent is 
called away by the illness of his mother, and the editor, 
a handsome, unscrupulous, but attractive man, learning 
that Dania is destined to become an heiress, hastens down to 
the village where she lives, and, earning her gratitude by 
offering timely assistance against a couple of aggressive 
tramps, supplants the absent lover in her affections. In the 
issue the rich uncle, suspecting the editor’s mercenary motives, 
unmasks him by the rather melodramatic device of circulating 
a false rumour of his own financial failure; and Dania is re- 
anited to the faithful agent—who has in the interim won her 
admiration by a brilliant work of fiction published under an 
assumed name—and reconciled to her father, estranged by 
her infatuation for the editor. It must be admitted that 
‘the plot is exceedingly artificial, that the mechanism of 
the story is conventional, and that the sentiment borders 
perilously on gush. The angelic sweetness of the old rector is 
overdone, and the scenes in his sick-room miss the note of 
genuine pathos by their long-drawn weepiness. But with all 
deductions The Dreams of Dania is a very pretty, and at times 
a highly entertaining, story. The vagaries of Bridget 
Heffernan, the rector’s bibulous protégée, the portrait of the 
old doctor, and the scene at the Irish railway-station, where 
the train is kept waiting indefinitely for the arrival of the 
widow O’Grady’s pig, exhibit Mr. Langbridge’s sense of 
humonr in the happiest light. 





A STRANGE COLLECTION.* 
SETTING aside the illimitable flow of novels and biographies, 
and the undying pleasures of the interview, it becomes more 
and more a question where the subjects are to be found for 
that making of books whereof there is less and less an end. 
The effort now under our notice points to the most curious 
development in that direction which has come before us yet, 
and raises the question how far it is really fair to disinter dead 
memories for nothing bat contempt and execration, with no 
earthly purpose beyond it. It is not good reading, it is in 
parts decidedly unwholesome; a mere variation of the sort 
of study which used to be confined to the Newgate Calendar. 
And its contents are connected by nothing in the world but 
unity in sex and worthlessness,—but in worthlessness 
‘so utterly different in degree and kind, that one can but 
suppose that the editor made a kind of dip into the bag, 
‘and drew out the first names he found, to hang discourse 
upon. Whatever may have been the frailties and follies of 
“ Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland,” favourite of Kings 
and Magnates, and ancestor of Dukes and Ministers, it seems 
hard upon her descendants and historians that she should be 
coupled with “ Moll Cutpurse, thief and receiver,” and 
“Elizabeth Brownrigg, cruelty personified,” and figure side 
by side with them upon such an index expurgatorius. The 
amdex is indeed a curiously frank production, in that 
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“ Duchess of Cleveland” is written down as 
Villiers’s title to infamy, in the same type 
the same lines that “thief and receiver” are a 0g 
as Moll Cutpurse’s qualifications. So, too, do “F tort 
Howard, Countess of Somerset,” and “Jenny Diver >: 
pocket,” court the attention of the reader curions j xt 
analogies, side by side; and “ Elizabeth Chudleigh D, 
of Kingston,” precedes upon this strange bead-roll 
“Mary Bate the Yorkshi itch,” 
ry Bateman, the Yorkshire witch,” a lady whose dal 
and unedifying exploits are, we own, new to us. 
Some of the names recall many young associations to 
minds, and such is the force of the ridiculous, that the 
and stupid atrocities of Mrs. Brownrigg mainly recall to thy 
older student’s mind the comment of the poet :— 
“She flogged six female ’prentices to death 
And hid them in the coal-hcle.” ‘ 
In commenting lately upon the increase of callousness Which 
so undoubtedly marks the spirit of the day, we perhaps hardj 
laid sufficient stress upon the constant familiarity me 
horrors of all kinds that the enterprise of modern journalj 
breeds. Every murder at home or abroad, the latest domestic 
perversity and the last Parisian suicide, are recorded in detail 
for days till a successor crops up, and Consequently when 
a great catastrophe like the fire in Paris comes to shot 
us, it strikes on a general mind that has supped 20 fylj 
of lesser horrors that the blow is fairly blunted, at all event, 
in its outer seeming. It is possible that below the gq. 
face the generous feeling may not really have grown 
less. The study of a chapter on Mrs. Brownrigg will only 
be edifying to the lover of horrors pure and simple 
which can never become picturesque except under the hand 
of a De Quincey. Barbara Villiers, with her fine pedigres 
and her lovely name and her Royal escapades, recalls a side 
of life which, if certainly not edifying, lacks, at all evente, 
nothing of the picturesque to set it off. And to this day the 
story of the bigamist Duchess of Kingston, who was tried by 
her peers, remains among the “famous cases” which men 
care to recall. She was one of the beauties who, like the 
greater Lady Hamilton, immortalise harmony of feature 
at the expense of all other gifts. “She is large and ill. 
shaped,” Horace Walpole wrote of her in an account of her 
trial; ‘‘ there was nothing white but her face, and had it not 
been for that she would have looked like a bale of bombazine.” 
Like Barbara Villiers and so many of her compeers, she came 
of a good family, the Chudleighs of Ashton, in Devonshire, 
and by the same precedent she reached thirty-nine before she 
became acquainted with the Duke of Kingston, a not very 
brilliant nobleman, nine years her senior. That her open 
connection with the Duke at such a period of life should have 
made no difference to her position as maid of honour to the 
Princess of Wales, leaving her to entertain all London tos 
fine concert and suppers in honour of Prince Edward’s birth- 
day, is in itself sufficiently characteristic of the day they 
lived in :— 
“You had heard before you left London,” wrote Walpole, “of 
Miss Chudleigh’s intended loyalty on the Prince’s birthday. 
Poor thing! I fear she has thrown away above a quarter's 
salary. It was magnificent and well understood—no crowd—and 
though a sultry night, one was not a moment incommoded. The 
court was illuminated on the whole summit of the wall with a 
battlement of lamps; smaller ones on every step, and a figure of 
lanterns on the outside of the house. The virgin mistress began 
the ball with the Duke of York, but nobody did dance much. 
Miss Chudleigh desired the gamblers would go up into the 
garrets,— Nay, they are not garrets; it is only the roof of the 
house hollowed for upper servants—but I have no upper servants.’ 
Everybody ran up; there is a low gallery with bookcases snd 
four chambers practised under the pent of the roof, each bung 
with the finest Indian pictures of different colours and with 
Chinese chairs of the same colours, vases of flowers in each for 
nosegays,—the supper was in two rooms and very fine, and on all 
the sideboards, and even on the chairs, were pyramids and 
triangles of strawberries and cherries.” 
And so forth and so forth. How well the special corre 
spondent was anticipated in Horace Walpole! And how did 
the festivals of Elizabeth Chudleigh forecast the reprehensible 
revelry of Mrs. Bradley-Martin. It was as the Honourable 
Mrs. Augustus John Harvey that the Duchess of Kingston 
was indicted, and, as Hannah More wrote to her friends, 
“undignified and unduchessed, and narrowly escaped being 
burnt in the hand,” to the virtuous disgust of Lord Camden, 
who only did not make the proposal because he had once 
paid his addresses to the lady, and thought it would have 








“looked ill-natured and ungallant.” The result of her 
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trial, in those days, was that she departed in her yacht 
for St. Petersburg to visit the Empress Catherine, and 
on her way was entertained as a royal guest by Prince 
Radzivill for fourteen days, departing amid salvoes of 
artillery on her way. Previous to her trial she had especially 
distinguished herself by a passage-at-arms with Foote the 
caricaturist, who proposed to burlesque her on the stage as 
Crocodile in A Trip to Calais. The letters that passed 
are set out in this volume, and, though the author thinks she 
failed to carry off the honours, we are not much inclined to 
compliment the English Aristophanes on his methods. “I 
am happy, Madam, to hear that your robe of innocence is in 
such perfect repair; I was afraid it might be a little worse 
for the wearing. May it hold out to keep you warm the next 
inter.” Such were the characteristics of a letter which 
«won the applause of all the wits,” and made Foote conceive 
the idea of distributing a lampoon in the form of a handbill. 
When his theatre opened for the season, however, the public 
proved but lukewarm supporters, and a bill was found 
against him which resulted in his giving it up altogether, and 
dying of the strain and vexation. The loss of Foote was the 
loss of a witty man; but it is scarcely fair to accuse the un- 
lucky Duchess of “ hounding him to death” when the war was 
so completely of his own beginning. 

It is because this curious compilation has attracted a good 
deal of attention that we have expressed at a little length our 
curiosity about its raison d’étre. Certainly the editor expresses 
so little respect or indulgence for his subjects, that he 
inclines us to regard these fair society triflers with rather 
more gentleness than he shows himself. They certainly seem 
to have had much attraction for the Hannah Mores and 
Horace Walpoles who loved to chronicle the world as it 
moved then. Mary Anne Clarke, known only in connection 
with royalty, and vaguely described as an “errant wife of a 
shadowy son of a rich bricklayer,” fails to entertain us like 
the Duchess; while why any one of them should be classed 
and sung with Mrs. Brownrigg and with Jenny Diver is 
among the problems of the modern book-world which are not 
too easy of solution. 





BORDER ESSAYS.* 

Lovers of Scotch and English poetry alike will find much to 
interest them in these gathered-up essays of the late Pro- 
fessor Veitch. We say loversof poetry advisedly, for though 

the notes on “The Vale of Manor and the Black Dwarf” 
range over another field of literature, and other papers refer 
more particularly to historical events, still the main interest, 
we think, is centred in “ The Yarrow of Wordsworth and Scott,” 
and the discussion on the old ballad named “The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow.” Speaking of “ Yarrow stream,” Pro- 
fessor Veitch says :—“ Around this stream—this valley with 
its hills, its ruined towers, its storied names—there has 
grown, through the last three centuries at least, a fulness of 
stirring associations and of imaginative feeling, a wealth of 
romantic ballad and pathetic song, such as is not paralleled 
in Scotland.” It seems as if all the old associations, the 
memories linked with that quiet valley and the Border 
stream, had been gathered up, a rich harvest of poetic fancy, 
by Wordsworth. Even the poem written when Yarrow was 
yet unvisited adds to the sheaf. Many of us have to be 
satisfied with the thought :— 

“ Enough if in our hearts we know 
There’s such a place as Yarrow.” 
The poet has transferred his own vision tous. We defer com- 
pleter knowledge until we, too, stand in Wordsworth’s com- 
pany, as it were, eleven years later, when he first saw the 
Yarrow. The little company, including, according to Professor 
Veitch, Hogg, William Laidlaw, and Dr. Anderson, found 
their way to the stream through “ one of the greenest, purest, 
most pathetic glens in the Borderland.” We can imagine 
that the charm of the lonely scenery, the fulfilment of more 
youthful suggestions and anticipations, the food of memories, 
historical and traditional, filled the poet at first with that 
emotion, that “pensive recollection” which is akin to sadness :-— 
“ But thou, that didst appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 


Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate treation ; 





° Border Essays, By John Veitch, M.A, London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 


Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and holy ; 
The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy.” 
Scott is probably responsible for the expression “ pastoral 
melancholy.” It is a reminiscence of the ballad of the “ Dowie 
Dens,” dowie meaning melancholy, and the various versions 
of the “ Braes of Yarrow ” were obviously equally familiar to 
Wordsworth. He has woven the essence of the old ballads 
into the substance of his poems. The “genuine image” that 
he has seen will dwell with him in after days, the memory 
will not be wholly melancholy, the sunshine that played on 
the “ever-youthful waters” will cast its rays on his fancy. 
Professor Veitch tells us that— 

“There are few valleys...... whose scenery is capable of 
greater contrasts at different times, and under different atmo- 
spheric conditions. It can smile and cheer in sunshine; it can 
softly soothe in its green pastoral calm; or when the stream 
steals through the misty haughs, it can sadden, even depress, by 
suggestions of awe, gloom, and indefiniteness. On the same day 
even, the stream is in the sunny noon clear and sparkling; in 
the gloaming it wears a wan pathetic look. A sudden mountain 
shower will shroud it in gloom; to be followed by a sudden out- 
burst of sunshine, which renders its green sloping braes at once 
golden and glad.” 

For the last time Wordsworth and Scott visited the stream they 
have both immortalised seventeen years later, when Words- 
worth and his daughter Dora were staying at Abbotsford. It 
was late in September, and autumnal days were gathering 
round the two, outwardly and inwardly :— 

“ Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 
Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough, or falling.” 

The landscape and the stream were still the same, still lighted 
by gleams of sunshine, the visitors alone were “changed and 
changing.” Natural shadows were spreading over the head of 
the Minstrel of the Border; it was Scott’s last sight of his 
beloved Yarrow. The old traditions preserved in ballad and 
story, the raids and combats and feuds, so intimately con- 
nected with “the Forest,” the district'of the Yarrow and the 
Ettrick, had filled his fancy and fired his imagination. Pro- 
fessor Veitch thinks that a deep undercurrent of sadness 
“ tinges his descriptions of scenery,—especially of the Border 
district.” He thinks this “background of pathos” is partly 
due to the brooding over a stirring but irrevocable past, and 
partly to the colourless monotony of the moors and glens, the 
long winter, the dead bracken, the dark stretches of heather. 
A vivid imagination must always feel emotion in gazing 
on any scene rich in memories of past days, and such 
emotion will be felt in the deeper side of man’s nature; he 
will recall with passionate sadness that— 


“There hath past away a glory from the earth.” 


Heroism, loyalty, endurance, when we hear their echoes even 
dimly, stir some chord that thrills in response; the poetic 
nature must be doubly impressionable, even more keenly 


alive and responsive to such thrilling. It exclaims with 
Shelley :— 
“ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 


With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 
To quote once more from Professor Veitch :—“ The introduc- 
tion to the second canto of “Marmion” lays bare the whole 
inner heart of Scott. It is devoted almost wholly to the 
Yarrow. It is the lifelong feeling of the man,—deep, loving, 
passionate. Regret for the past, vivid imagining of it, old 
memories strong as if they were present perceptions, the 
softening and subduing power of old story,—all this we find.” 


The ballad mentioned above, “ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” 
is the well-known one compiled by Sir Walter Scott from 
several versions, and included in his Minstrelsy. Professor 
Veitch claims to have discovered an earlier ballad of the Yarrow 
than either “ Willy’s drowned in Yarrow” or the “Dowie 
Dens,” He traces its genealogy back to the early part of the 
last century, a copy having been preserved in the family of 
the late “ William Welsh, Peebleshire cottar and poet,” and 
handed down through several generations. William Welsh 
recited the ballad when he was an old man to Professor 
Veitch, and wrote it out for him, “stating very explicitly that 
it was from the recitation of his mother and grandmother.” 








The Professor is an authority on Scotch border poetry, and he 
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concludes that this version of “The Dowie Dens” is older 
than the earliest printed fragment by Herd, and probably as 
early as “ Rare Willy’s drowned in Yarrow,” first printed by 
Allan Ramsay in 1724. He thinks that this early version 
clears up the incongruities that have puzzled various ballad 
editors, and that it is probably the fountain-head of both 
these Yarrow ballads, and that the “ Dowie Dens” as com- 
piled by Sir Walter Scott “ was a mixed, therefore incongruous, 
reference to the incident of the earlier ballad, and to a later 
incident in the relations of the families of Scott of Thirlestane 
and Scott of Tuschielaw.” The incident of one man fighting 
nine, being killed treacherously, and thrown into the Yarrow, 
is the same in both versions, but the position of the single 
man who fought is essentially different. 

In the introduction to the “ Dowie Dens” in the Minstrelsy 
Sir Walter Scott alludes to the hero of the ballad as being a 
brave knight named Scott, of Kirkhope or Oakwood Castle, 
called the Baron of Oakwood, and says that according to 
tradition he was treacherously murdered by the brother, either 
of his wife or of his betrothed bride. In the older version as 
farnished by Welsh the first stanzas dispel this illusion :— 

“ At Dryhope lived a lady fair, 
The fairest flower in Yarrow; 


And she refused nine noble men 
For a servan’ lad in Gala, 


Her father said that he should fight 
The nine lords all to-morrow ; 
And he that should the victor be, 
Would get the Rose of Yarrow.” 
Here, at once, is the reason for the unequal contest, and also 
for the conduct of the lady’s brother, who sprang upon the 
young man from behind a bush when he was fighting the nine 
lords or “lairds,” and slew him treacherously. Then the 
body was thrown ignominiously into the Yarrow, and the 
lady recounts her dream :— 
“The lady said, ‘I dreamed yestreen, 
I fear it bodes some sorrow, 
That I was pu’in’ the heather green, 
On the scroggy braes o’ Yarrow.’” 
(Welsh’s version.) 
The older ballad omits the beautiful stanza given by Herd 
in his fragment, and embodied by Scott :— 
“O gentle wind that bloweth south 
From where my love repaireth, 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth,” 
but contains the couplet— 
“But only saw the cloud o’ night, 
Or heard the roar of Yarrow,” 
g@which Logan introduced into his song of “The Braes of 
Yarrow,” published in 1770. Professor Veitch descants on 
the epithet “scroggy braes” with much relish of its appro- 
priateness. “Scroggy,” he says, “is better than all. This 
expresses exactly the look of the stunted trees and bushes on 
the braes of Yarrow—two and a half centuries ago, when the 
forest was decaying—such as only a native minstrel could 
have seen or felt. ‘The scroggy braes ’—this was never said 
before in Scottish ballad or minstrel song—yet it is so true 
and so ancient!” Whether this old ballad settles the vexed 
question of the heroship of the ballad, and whether the 
heroine was wife or betrothed, seems to us a small matter, but 
to have recovered an early version of so favourite a theme, 
and one immortalised by the associations cast round it by 
Scott and Wordsworth, is a matter of genuine congratulation, 
while the lights thrown on the various versions and their 
details are exceptionally interesting and instructive. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Invisible Playmate, and W. V.: Her Book. By William Canton. 
(Isbister and Co.)—Mr. Canton has here included in one volume 
his Invisible Playmate and W. V.: Her Book, with the original 
illustrations by C. E. Brock. Both have been reviewed in our 
columns before, so that we have only to call the attention of our 
readers to this new edition of these graceful and tender little 
studies of childhood. 

_ In the Volcanic Eifel: a Holiday Ramble. By Katharine S. and 
‘Gilbert S. Macquoid. With Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, 
‘RI. (Hutchinson and Co.)—If any of our readers care to solace 
themselves in this spring weather by planning out a holiday 
ramble for the summer, at a distance easily and rapidly covered 
from London, and yet amid scenes absolutely unhackneyed, and 
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full of the most varied interest—geological, Picturesque 
romantic—where the living is cheap and comfortable, the a 
and bracing, and the necessary fatigues are adjusted te; 
moderate range of physical strength, by all means let them 
make the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid’s attractiy 
volume on the Volcanic Eifel. Nobody can oblige them to ad 
whether they knew, before taking this advice from us, where the 
Eifel is, or what are its chief natural features. That is their own 
affair entirely. But there are doubtless many well-trayelleg 
English men and women who are free to confess that while they 
may have been aware that the Eifel was a hilly region, inc] 
broadly speaking, in the north-westward angle made by the 
Moselle with the Rhine at their meeting at Coblenz, and that it 
was noted for the abundance of its evidences of voleanic activity, 
they quite failed to realise the singular charm which it Possesses, 
That charm lies in the bountiful manner in which Nature, aided 
to no small extent by medieval man, beautified the scenes of har 
former ravages, without by any means concealing the signs of 
her destructive forces. ‘Deep, beautiful woods are everywhere, 
like lakes of waving greenery, and in them forest-trees are almost 
as frequent as the tall, sombre pines. Wild flowers and ferns, 
some of a rare kind, are plentiful, especially near Gerolstein 
and Manderscheid; their brilliant luxuriance is in strong contrast 
with the weird volcanoes and masses of deposit protruding in 
fantastic form from the broken side of a crater, and with the 
ruined castles which often crown the once fiery hills.” Each 
of those ruins has its legend, many of them simply and 
graphically told by Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid, who also give 
abundant and very useful information as to the excursions to 
be made round the picturesque old towns scattered about the 
district, and the inns at which it is good to stay. They havea 
happy knack of communicating to their readers the sense of the 
pleasures which they have themselves enjoyed, and we shall be 
surprised if the perusal of this latest product of their holiday 
rambles, which Mr. Thomas Macquoid illustrates very attrac- 
tively, does not tempt many of their countrymen to pay an early 
visit to the Volcanic Eifel. How long, in that case, it will be 
possible to report that throughout that region “the pension 
tariff at the hotels seldom exceeds three marks and a half per day 
for bed, board, and all extras except attendance,” may perhaps be 
a matter for some anxiety. 


That Affair Next Door. By Anna Katharine Green. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This story seems to prove that the hand of 
the eminent American artist in fiction who wrote “The Leaven- 
worth Case” has, instead of losing its cunning, gained in facility, 
Miss Butterworth, the inquisitive, but not unamiable, spinster, 
who sees @ man and a woman arrive at the house next to her 
own, and subsequently finds this same woman—as she believed— 
lying murdered in the house, and sets to work to unravel the 
mystery, and bring the murderer to justice, does her work with 
great ability, and in doing so reveals a good deal of genuine 
American grit and character. To a certain extent the book re- 
solves itself into a not unfriendly competition between Mr. Gryce, 
the professional detective, and Miss Butterworth, the amateur. 
If the professional is beaten in the long run, that is simply 
because old age is beginning to tell upon him, and success has 
produced too much confidence. Even the veteran reader of 
sensational fiction will admit that Mrs. Rohlfs—for this is the 
name now borne by the lady who will still, however, be generally 
known by her maiden designation of Anna Katharine Green— 
has preserved the secret of the murder till towards the very 
close. At an early stage in the narrative one may have some 
suspicion that the excited girl whose name turns out to be Ruth 
Oliver knows something of what has taken place. But no suspicion 
rests, or can rest, on the “society” gentleman, Randolph Stone, 
until, when he is about to marry the heiress, Miss Althorpe, he is 
convicted of murder by the discarded wife, in mistake for whom 
he makes away with another woman. The domestic troubles 
among the members of the Van Burnam family, which help to 
send off the public and Mrs. Rohlfs’s readers on a false scent, 
form an admirable feature in the plot. Altogether That Afair 
Nezt Door is a masterpiece in its way. 


and 


Nell and the Actor. By Lilian Sweet. (Skeffington and 8on.)— 
The plot of this story, which has the merit of being short, is 
rather too familiar. There are two brothers of the name of 
Coplestone. The one, Graham, is good, and anactor. The other, 
Paul, is bad—but not irretrievably bad—and a scientific student. 
The heroine, Nell, a sweet creature of the now approved ingénue 
type, falls in love with the good Graham, and Graham with her. 
But Paul, the bad and morbid, falls in love with her. He and 
his mistress, a coarse creature of the name of Carrie Fordham, 
try to poison Nell’s mind, and to take away Graham’s character. 
But they fail, in consequence of Nell’s thorough belief in her 
actor, Finally, Dr. Paul relents, and saves Nell’s life at. the 
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- nense of hisown. The final attempt of Carrie Fordham to murder 
=, girl, who can hardly be said to be even her rival, is rather 
f an intrusion of violence into a story which other- 


too much 0 P 
wise runs smoothly. The character of Nell and her earlier 


surroundings are well described. 

The Squire of Lonsdale. By Edith C. Kenyon. (Frederick 
Warne and Co.)—This is a pleasantly exciting story of an old- 
fashioned sort. There is, of course, a good deal of mystery as to 
who is—or rather as to who is not—the Squire of Lonsdale, and 
this is due tu the old story of an unacknowledged, and even re- 
pudiated, but still perfectly real, marriage. And then Mary, the 
pretty and good girl of the story, and granddaughter of the old 
Yorkshire rector, has for lovers the familiar rivals. There is 
Dr. Darrington, the good man, and Dr. Burrage, the bad man who 
tries by all sorts of underhand tricks to circumvent Darrington 
in love and in business alike, and who even all but succeeds in 
murdering him. He takes to drink, and as, after figuring for a short 
time as Squire of Lonsdale, he has to give up his position toa 
man he despises, it is quite unnecessary to indicate what 
his ultimate fate is. Mary’s plain sister Lais fixes her 
affections on the to all appearance quite “ineligible” school- 
master, Ernest Jackson, but as after, of course, his fair 
sbare of trouble, and with the help of his mother, who ought 
really to have made her appearance as dea ex machind at a much 
earlier stage, he becomes Squire of Lonsdale, it is needless to say 
that both sisters are made on the last page as happy as need be. 
Dr. Burrage is a good sketch of a weak, bad man; there is a little, 
at least, of Meg Merrilies in Judith Winterton; and the other 
girls in the story are fine specimens of English womanhood. Miss 
Kenyon’s style flows as smoothly as her plot. 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Garland. (Neville Beeman.) 

—This is a very remarkable book,—a careful, and in some respects 
painfully realistic, study of a country girl in one of the great Middle 
West States of America. Rose Dutcher is the daughter of a plain 
farmer who, his wife having died while Rose is yet in her infancy, 
has to do the work of a mother as well as of a father. Being a 
man of strong and high character as well as of genuinely tender 
sympathies, he is perfectly successful up to the time when his 
daughter, obeying the “inevitable” impulses of her nature, is 
forcedto leave him. Roseisa girl possessing all the passions of a 
beautiful woman, and all the soul of a great poetess or musician. 
Now the limbs and agility of an itinerant acrobat have a great 
fascination for her; next she is found shuddering at and with 
Wagner. This book presents the development of both sides of 
her nature as she passes through the ordeals of school, university, 
and finally of “society,” in Chicago, until both seem to blend and 
find satisfaction in her mating with Warren Mason, a rather worn- 
out and—at least temporarily—disappointed journalist, critic, and 
novelist. The ‘sex-problem’’ is too much in evidence; the 
author might well have spared us a very unpleasant passage deal- 
ing with it in one of his early chapters; and there are too many 
allusions to folk who lead “clean” lives. At the same time, Mr. 
Hamlin Garland has produced a very remarkable, readable, and in- 
teresting book, and is himself a most notable and promising addition 
to the ranks of American novelists. Several of the characters are 
admirably drawn. Warren Mason is perhaps a trifle too cynical, 
especially in the letter in which he proposes marriage to Rose. But 
the girl herself is a quite original picture of a nature which, though 
above all things passionate, contains enormous possibilities out- 
side of passion. Dr. Thatcher, one of her teachers and friends, is 
also well sketched, though, being a married man, he need not have 
been made to fall in love with Rose. The best portrait in Mr. 
Garland’s gallery, however, is that of John Dutcher, the plain, 
pure-minded, but intensely loving farmer, and father of Rose. 
He is much oftener behind the scenes than before the curtain; 
but when he does appear he recalls the country Puritan on whom 
Calvinism has “ held the strong hand of its purity.” 


The Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns since 
Waterloo. By Major C. E. Callwell, R.A. (W. Blackwood.)— 
This book furnishes ample food for reflection. We ought, in 
considering the question of naval power, to concentrate our 
attention on the ironclad period as much as is possible; in 
much the battle of the Nile is as ancient as the battle 
of Sluys, a point often neglected. Looking again at 
the land forces, we can truly say that only the human body 
has remained anything like constant. The force which should 
depend to any great extent on a fleet might no doubt do valu- 
able service, but would hardly strike the decisive blow. The 
rapid movement of troops, the commissariat, the means of com- 
municating intelligence, all point at the present day to the need 
for a careful revision of the views held as to the relations between 
land and sea forces. The same may be said of the naval arm. 
The improvement of coast-defence guns, the practice of mining, 
the use of the torpedo, may soon make it impossible for a battle- 





ship to approach a hostile shore. The very perfection of the man- 
of-war as a fighting instrument will concentrate the risk and the 
consequent responsibility. Major Callwell has tried to show the 
lesson which each modern war has taught. The vast area of his 
subject prevents exhaustive, if not conclusive, detail, but we should 
haveliked him to have gone a stage further, and tohave considered, 
in the light of the experience as a whole, the general question at 
greater length. To some extent he enables us to generalise, but 
the generalisation we have been able to make is not very definite ; 
perhaps the time is hardly come yet for deSniteness. Certainly 
he has clearly traced the effect of sea-command historically, and 
that is what his task demanded. 


A Primer of Tennyson. By W. McN. Dixon. (Methuen and 
Co.) — We cannot undertake to criticise Professor Dixon’s 
criticism. Not unfrequently we should be inclined to object to 
the expression which he gives to it; now and then our difference 
would go deeper. But, on the whole, we heartily recognise the 
insight which inspires, the good sense which regulates, it. “A 
Primer,” the author calls his book; and indeed an intelligent 
learner seeking to commence the systematic study of the poet 
cannot do better than furnish himself with this volume. The 
bibliography, with its biographical memoranda, is a valuable 
feature of the work. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe. Vol. I., 1815- 
1850. By C. M. Andrews. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Andrews’s 
history has many merits. It is clear, concise, and well arranged. 
It is furnished with useful maps. Mr. Andrews may be 
supposed to write from the liberal standpoint in what he 
says of the Italian movement and the Holy Alliance. 
But he keeps himself very tightly in hand. He might 
have said worse things about the Sonderbund. And he 
might have said much worse things about Guizot and the 
Spanish marriages. In an outline sketch it is difficult 
to say where more should have been said. Especially is this the 
case when Mr. Andrews has in his preface spoken of Fyffe’s 
methods as adapted to the needs of more advanced students. 
Perhaps more might have been hinted as to the history of the 
intervention in Spain and the English partinit all. It would 
have been a very great gain to have had the authorities set out 
on each page. Turning to the other side of the picture, one may 
criticise, perhaps, some of Mr. Andrews’s philosophy. “ National 
unity and individual liberty constitutionally defined are the terms 
that indicate the forces that the Revolution set loose.” The 
view which regards the progressive tendencies of the period 
before 1789 as living and working forces after Waterloo has 
something to be said for it. But we prefer to say that national 
unity as an ideal came not from the Revolution but from the 
War of Liberation. And as to “individual liberty constitution- 
ally defined,” that has been secured in some countries, and no 
doubt kept as a liberal ideal in all; but the aims of the Revolution 
were, after all, social even more than they were political, and some 
expression must be found which admits this. Neither Canning 
nor Consalvi is to be found in the index, 

Rick Dale. By Kirk Munroe. (E. Arnold.)—Alaric Todd is the 
delicate and petted younger son of a Californian millionaire. He is 
not permitted to do anything, for fears of “a weak heart.” This 
becomes intolerable, and he breaks away, beginning by working 
his passage in a coasting sloop that does some business in the 
smuggling way. Various things befall him, and at last he finds 
his way to a lumber camp on the Rockies. It is a lively story, 
giving vivid pictures of working life in the States. 

The First False Step. By the Rev. P.G.Soane. (R.T.S.}—This 
is a story of school life. The writer attains, we think, a more 
than average degree of success. His boys talk naturally, and the 
excellent moral is enforced not too obtrusively. 

School and Home Life. By T. G. Rooper, M.A. (A. Brown and 
Sons.)—These “Essays and Lectures on Current Educational 
Topics ” touch on most of the educational subjects which divide 
the opinions of the day, and on some on which there is something 
like unanimity. The author is always sensible and instructive, 
but we think that his work is most valuable when he goes, so to 
speak, to the root of things, and discusses the essential principles, 
the mental, ethical, and psychological facts on which education 
is, or ought to be, founded. We are so busy debating about 
matters which may concern English parties very much, but are of 
the smallest possible importance to English children, that we lose 
sight of the real science of teaching. “The Pot of Green 
Feathers,” to take an instance, is an acute analysis of the 
observing faculty of children. (The strange title comes from the 
writer having heard a little girl describe a pot of ferns as “a pot 
of green feathers.”) The next essay, “Drawing in Infant School,” 
takes something of the same line. “ Lyonnesse” is an excellent 
study, in a concrete form, of “ Education at Home versus Educa- 
tion at a Public School.” We may also mention “The Modern 
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Training of Girls,” “Reverence; or, The Ideal in Education,” 

“ Object Teaching,” and “ Frdbel.” 

There was Once a Prince. By Mary E. Mann. (Henry and Co.)— 
We must briefly commend to our readers this tale of Miss Mann’s, 
which has reached a second edition. It is a very good application 
of the Golden Legend, with its eternal truth of the blessing of 
sacrifice. 

Cairo Fifty Years Ago. By Edward William Lane. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (J. Murray.)—Mr. Lane, who knew in his 
time more about Egypt than any one else, wrote in 1835 a 
description of Cairo which was originally intended for his famous 
book, “‘ Modern Egyptians.” He did not, as a matter of fact, so 
use it, though he took some passages from it, while other portions 
were borrowed by his sister, Mrs. Poole. Her younger son, 
Reginald Stuart Poole, copied the MS. in 1847, and brought it up 
to date by occasional corrections. This corrected copy, itself 
approved, the editor thinks, by Mr. Lane, is now published. 
It is needless to enlarge on the value of a contemporary account 
by an observer so careful. ‘Che reader will find not a few curious 
and interesting passages; the description, for instance, of the 
slave-market, which “fifty years ago” was still doing a good 
business. 

The Miller’s Niece. By H. W. Lucy. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The “ Miller's Niece” is the first and longest of the twelve 
stories included in this volume, but it is not the best. The con- 
duct of Frank Fisher in coming back to the scene of his supposed 
crime is very extraordinary, to say the least. The whole tale 
seems quite remote from ordinary human experience. Some of 
the other stories are much better. If the “Colonel” is a cari- 
cature of the man from the Far West, he is a very amusing 
one. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking. By Harold Ford. (Elliot 
Stock.) —This is a book of excellent advice. Think accurately, 
write constantly, master your subject,—these, and the like pre- 
cepts are explained and enforced. Of course, one does not learn 
to speak, or to swim, or to do anything out of abook. Yet books 
are useful for all who would practise anart. Some are capable of 
it without learning, some incapable, learn they as industriously 
as they may, but for the multitude of the indifferent Mr. Ford’s 
instruction will be found serviceable. 

Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields. By M. Douglas. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—Miss Douglas has compressed in a volume of convenient 
size the narratives of Lieutenant Peary and Nansen. To those 
who cannot easily get access to the originals, this summary, 
intelligently done as it is, will be found useful. 

The Dog. By “ Stonehenge” and George Armitage. (F. Warne 
and Co.)—* Stonehenge’s” well-known treatise on the dog has 
been reprinted here, and supplemented where this seemed to be 
required. The chief change is the addition of copious directions 
by the pen of an expert for the treatment of the animal in 
disease. 

A Sturdy Beggar and Lady Bramber’s Ghost. By Charles 
Charrington. (A. Constable and Co.)—We must own that our 
patience failed before we could get half through the first of these 
two stories. The second we found more readable. ‘ Ghost” is 
used in a sense not unknown in the worlds of art and literature,— 
the man who does the work which brings profit and fame to some 
one else. Doubtless there are people who are fitted for this réle 
and this only. The “man in gray” who spends his day in the 
library of the British Museum, dipping for treasures which are to 
assist others, and who finds his sole pleasure in opium, has the 
look of being drawn, not, of course, without some idealisation, from 
life. 

Unknown London: its Romance and Tragedy. By A. T. Camden 
Pratt. (Neville Beeman.)—“ Places Generally Unknown” is 
the correction which Mr. Pratt supplies in his sub-title. Even 
this we might question. Not a few of the places which figure in 
his “Contents” are known to all persons—and we confess that 
they are but few in proportion to the mass of the London popula- 
tion—who are truly Londoners. Apart from this, Mr. Pratt’s isa 
very entertaining volume. Some of his matter is really new, in the 
sense of being newly brought out of the limbo into which the busy 
life of the day rapidly hurries the past, when it does not survive 
in active use. Then there are glimpses of the seamy side of life; 
there are glitmpses of strange conditions introduced by recent 
developments of trade; there are descriptions of places, Soane’s 
Museum, for instance, which thousands of people pass daily year 
after year and never think of visiting. Of miscellaneous papers 
we may mention the description of the British Museum News- 
paper Room, the “ Art of Watchmaking ” (why does the English 
trade allow itself to be undersold by the Waltham watches? 
everything should be dearer in the Protection-ridden States, yet 
here are articles which the English manufacturers cannot rival), 
“Up and Down the Thames,” and what we may call obituary 


si ‘ 
notices of two expiring institutions, “The Last of Clement’s Inn” 
and “The Last of the Fellowship Porters.” 


What is commonly called the “ Pan-Presbyterian Conferengg » 
met for the sixth time last year at Glasgow, and held a Session of 
eight days (June 17th-26th). Its proceedings are recorded in g 
volume entitled Proceedings of the Sizth General Council of the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System, 
edited by the Rev. G. D. Matthews (James Nisbet and Co} 
There is, it is needless to say, much interesting matter in it, The 
papers and discussion on Biblical criticism have this character 
pre-eminently. It is, of course, impossible to tell, as no Voting 
took place, and no expressions of popular opinion are recorded, 
what was the general feeling; but certainly the papers read by 
Professors Kidd (Glasgow) and Xenos (Chicago) are eminently 
reasonable. 


The Municipal Year-Book, 1897. By Robert Donald. (Horacg 
Marshall and Son.)—Mr. Donald has put together in & Convenient 
shape copious information about the administration, revenues 
and expenditure, property and rateable value, of the Principal 
cities and towns of England. A special division is devoted to 
“Water-Supply,” and others to “ Gas-Supply,” “Tramways,” 
“Housing of the Working Class.” ‘There is a particularly in- 
teresting table of comparative rates in upwards of sixty large 
towns. Dewsbury heads the list with 8s. 8d., Norwich coming 
second with 8s. 4d.,and West Ham third with 8s. ; Stockton-op. 
Tees, 7s. 10d.; Sheffield, 7s. 9$d.; Swansea, 7s. 9d.; Rotherham, 
7s. 5d.; Wolverhampton, 7s. 3d.; Leeds, Nottingham, Preston, 
7s. 2d. Hull, Manchester, Middlesborough make up what may be 
called the most costly division. Lancaster occupies the enviable 
position of being the lowest with 3s. 6d., then Southport comes 
with 4s., then Chester, Oldham, and St. Helens with 4s. 44., while 
there are six others under 5s. London comes high in the list 
with 7s. 6d., being exceeded, as will be seen, by six towns only, 
Of other towns Doncaster is perhaps the most favourably situated, 
It has a revenue, apart from rates, of £36,700, equal to a rate of 
more than 2s. 6d. in the pound. 


Nzw Epirions anp Reprints.—The Whitehall Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance of T, 
Gregory Fuster and Robert Elson. Vol. VIII. (Constable and 
Co.)—The volume contains “ Venus and Adonis,” “The Rape 
of Lucrece,” the “Sonnets,” “Minor Poems,” and “King 
Henry VIII.” Each poem, set of plays, and play has its own 
glossary. —— Christopher Marlowe’s Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus. Edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
—The Eucharistic Manuals of John and Charles Wesley, edited, 
with an Introduction, by Rev. W. E. Dutton (John Hodges) ; and 
The Eucharistic Hymns of John and Charles Wesley (same editor 
and publisher), both volumes of the series of “ Christian Classics,” 
—tThe Lives of the Saints, By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. (John 
€. Nimmo.)—Vol. 1I. (February) of the enlarged edition.——The 
Parents’ Assistant. By Maria Edgeworth, Illustrated by Chris 
Hammond. With Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——Carlyle’s French Revolution, Vols. I. and 
II. (J. M. Dent and Co.), in the series of “Temple Classics.” —— 
In the same publisher’s edition of ‘Captain Marryat’s Novels” 
we have Valerie and The Little Savage-——Charles O'Malley. By 
Charles Lever. With Etchings by “ Phiz.” 2 vols. (Downey 
and Co.)——The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
(Service and Paton.) Shirley. By Charlotte Bronté (Same 
publishers.)——North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell. (George 
Newnes and Co.) ——Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Lord 
Lytton. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by George 
Laurence Gomme. (Constable and Co.)——Baleac’s Lily of the 
Valley. Translated by James Waring. With a Preface by George 
Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
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Dunbar (P. L.), Lyrics of Lowly Life, cr 8vo.. (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Essays from the Chap. Book, 12mo....... (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
FitzGerald (G. B.), A Fleeting Show, cr 870........scssessesseeees (Digby & Long) 60 
Foll (H.), Major Oarlile, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Forbes (Hon, Mrs. W. R. D.), Blight, cr 8vo ( ) 6/0 
Gastrell (W. 8. H.), Our Trade in the World, roy 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
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Greene (T. L.), Corporation Finance, cr 870 (Putnam) 5/0 
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“LIBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 
ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE. 
SEASON 1897 
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New Patterns Post-frec. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
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WN R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO.—DRAWING 

FOR THE PRESS.—Private Instruction and by Correspondence. 
Students join at anytime. Special arrangements for those who have not had 
much previous training.—Address, 123 Victoria Street, Westminster (near Army 


LiFE GrRFRIiCGSE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


S UN 


The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli. 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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pies Ss DORKING. 
Miss BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SOHOOL for BOYS. 


Terms from 60 to 100 guineas, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
ead-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 








LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (£80 to £20) OFFERED in JULY. They are 3 to Entrants 
on Classical or Modern Side or Army Classes. Also EXHIBITIONS to SONS 
of OLERGY. Distant Candidates can beexamined elsewhere than at the 
School.—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN. 





HOTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

e HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 
RESIDENT, rive NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





AS eae Bons EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended b' i Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, 
Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOX 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, 





WV ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIO 
a SCHOOLS, 44, SLOANE SQUARE, 8S.W.—Mr. T. 8S. MORTON, M.A, 
(iate Classical scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES "BOYS 
between the ages of 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations,— 
Prospectus and references on application. 





& FF | CG Oo LL. BG om 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the Post of HEAD-MASTER. Can- 
didates may te in Holy Orders or Laymen, Tho Salary is £500 per annum, with 
a Capitation Fee of £2. The School House accommodates 55 Boarders. There 
is a Classical and a Modern side. Duties to commences in September. 
Applications should be sent in by JUNE 19th, to the Secretary, GRAHAM 
SIMMONS, Esq., 8 Edgar Buildings, Bath, from whom further particulars can 
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HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
‘Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
‘A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House special] 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt! 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physiciaus, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.— EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies. Annual Examiuations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £30 year. Olassical, 
Modern, Scienco, and Kngineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





A O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIO 
SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—Housre very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be AWARDED in JUNE. Candidates must be between twelve and 
fifteen on July Ist, 1897. One Scholarship reserved for Boys under thirteen, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins June 15th. 
For farther information apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to i? for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. dividual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
a Honours of Oxford or Oambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 





SCHAM SCHOOL, UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE. 


The Rev. W. N. WILLIS, M.A.. PREPARES BOYS for Entrance to the 
PUBLIO SOHOOLS and for SOHOLARSHIPS. 

Two Scholarships and an Exhibition have been gained since January, 1896, 

The School Buildings are new and stand in three acres of well laid out grounds, 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM S.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Examination Results, last three years. 





London Matriculation... oe can +. 100 per cent. 
Cambridge Local _... aan wae ae eee on ” ” 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ose bees) aban 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 8th, 

9th, and 10th. Ten Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annuum, will be awarded. Also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable 

for three years, for Sons of Old Oheltonians only. Chief subjects, Classics and 

Mathematics. Oandidates must be under 15,—Apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 





T. RIDLEY, M.A. Camb. RECEIVES GENTLE- 

e MEN’S SONS between 7 and 14, in PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. Homecare and special advantages for young Boys. Gymnasium and 

good cricket field. Boys can be met in town. Terms moderate, Good references 
to parents of former pupils. —Oakshade, Reigate. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror wo 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. MEN), 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSR, 

The EASTER TERM, 1897, BEGAN on THURSDAY, April 29th, 

The HALF TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 8ist. 

One Pfeiffer Sch seeciaty to tee oe yy 

ne Pfeiffer 0! ip ce, annual value 

ship in Arts, value Thirty Guineas, each tenable for three yours in . p —_ 
on the result of the Examination to be held at the College on June 24th antl 4 

Names to be sent in to the Principal not later than June 15th, ath, 


LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 











HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPs, 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTE: 
School Honse, Sherborne. R 








oss HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 

EGHAM, SURREY.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Hight Scholar. 
ships, from £75 to £50 a year, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three 
years in the College, will be awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to be 
HELD from JULY 6th to 10th. 

The Oollege prepares its Students for London Degrees or for Oxford Honour 
- cree The inclusive fee is £90 a year. Students must be over 17 years 
of age. 

Names must be entered before June 7th.—For forms of entry and further 
particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, TWO SIMONDS’ EXGIBITIONS of 50 Guineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPETED for on JULY 28th and 
following days.—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A, 

late Master at St. Oolumba’s College, Scholar of Olare Callege, 

Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Oareful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium,— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP 

of this College has become VAOANT by the resignation of the Rev, A. 

8. John Gray in consequence of ill-health, The Council will proceed at the 

earliest date possible to elect » successor. Candidates must be Graduates of 

Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin University, and in Priest’s orders at the time of 

election, or within three months after appointment.—Applications, accompanied 

by testimonials not exceeding six in number, must be sent in on or before 

Friday, June lith, to the SECRETARY of the College, who will in the mean- 
time supply any farther information that may be desired. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum, Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship,—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 








SBAsIDe PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (limited 

number).—English, French, Latin, Mathematics, Drawing, Music, Calis- 
thenics thoroughly taught under Certificated Governess. Liberal table; large 
garden. Special attention to physical and moraltraining; bracing air. Moderate 
fees.—Address, ‘*C.,” care of J. and J. Paton, 148 Cannon Street, E.C. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education, 

Highe-t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, in 

association with the ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn Road.—For 

Prospectus, Scholarships, &c., apply to the SECRETARY at the School, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.O. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNE.- 
MOUTH.—This SOHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
WILL BE OPENED in SEPTEMBER NEXT by Miss EDITH M, RUDD 
(First-Class Honours, Higher Local, Cambridge), assisted by an efficient ®taff of 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern Education, combined with 
individual care and attention. Detached house, with 8.W. aspect, standing close 
to the sea on open ground, and on highest part of Canford Oliffs. Special 
arrangements for outdoor games and recreation. 


ATYMER SOHOOL, EDMONTON 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly be VACANT. Candi- 
dates must be members of the Church of England and between 30 and 40 years 
of age, and should be Masters of Arts of either Oxford or Cambridge Universities. 

© present income is about £300, with residence.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on written application to the Secretary, Mr. H. M. HIORNS, Church 
treet, Lower Edmonton. Applications must be sent in on or before June 18th. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Ratron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B, 

F Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Oountry, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firrx Epirion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 


7 See ae «Rh ER 


. Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References. 














N @G. 











O LECTURE SOCIETIES 


Mr. R. WALLACE, M.P. (Edin.), is now making his Lecturing arrangements 
for the Season 1897-98. Subjects:—Cant,’’ *‘ House of Commons,” “ Mrs, 
Grundy,” and “‘ Shams.”—Detuils on application, 9 Edith Villas, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medica: Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





HE LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 

and NEW MEZZOTINTS by FRANK SHORT, to complete the Book, 

ON VIEW, at ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, the REMBRANDT GALLERY, 
5 Vigo Street, W. Admission, including catalogue, 1s, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





Lt PR- WHISTLES DESIRED by a LADY 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





a a 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. 


By Mrs. Atec Twexprz. With Map and 18 Full-page Illustrations, demy 
870, cloth, price 15s. 





THE ASSUMPTION OF MOSES. 


By Rev. B. H. Cuantes, Author of “The Apocalypse of Baruch.” Orown 
8y0, cloth, price 7s. 6d. [Neat week, 





CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


Edited, with Notes and Introdaction, by Jamzs A.S, Banrzett. Crown 8vo, 
eloth, price 5s. [Neat week, 


ZIG-ZAG GUIDE TO 
THE KENTISH COAST. 


Written by F. 0. Burwanp, and Illustrated by Phil May. Orown 8vo, limp 
cloth, rounded corners, price 2s, 6d. [Ready for Whitsuntide, 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea J oom, - from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOO r or | N.B.—Iwo or Three Friends may 
Tee eo te tf trom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lowpoy. Oode: Unicope 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 





IAMOND JUBILEE POSTCARDS.—Can be obtained 

from all Stationers, or from A. E. MALLANDAIN, 51 Cheapside, London, 

E.C. Twelve, post-free, 1s, These Cards sbow two excellent Portraits of her 
Majesty, having been reproduced by special license. 





NOW READY. 


URKE’S FAMILY RECORDS: a Genealogical and 
Heraldic History of the Gentlemen of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
With Illustrations of their Armorial Bearings, A Companion Volume to the 
“ Peerage and Baronetage” and the “‘ Landed Gentry.” Edited by AsHworTEH 
P. Burke. Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, £2 2s. net. 
Harrison and fons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
Booksellers and Stationers to her Majesty. 


SE 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


NORWAY: with Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ABEL OxaPman, Author 
ot “Wild Spain,” &c. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

TIMES.—“ Will be found not only an invaluable, but a delightfal companion 
by the sportsman with gun and rifle, the angler, and the Pn cro ty 

SPE ‘ATOR.—* There is not a chapter in this book which would not be missed.” 

ILLUSTRATED SPORTING and DRAMATIC NEWS.—“ A very good, very 
ome ea ey interesting books iat hay and natural history.” 

; N.—* wi' een interest by th 1 
wild game, and the student of bird life.” Sen Tren 


PROF. KARL PEARSON’S NEW WORK. 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 
Studies in lati By Kart Pgarson, F.R.S., Author of “The Ethi 
of Free Thought,” &. Tn 2 vols, demy 8v0, with Tilustrations, 25s. ai. - 

Contents of Vol. I.—The Chances of Death—The Scientific Aspect of Monte 

Carlo Roulette—Reproductive Selection—Socialism and Natural Selection— 

— and Science—Reaction—Woman and Labour—Variation in Man and 
man. 

Contents of Vol. II.—Woman as Witch—Ashiepattle; or, Hans seeks his L 

—Kindred Group Marriage—Tho German Passion PlayIndex. ai 

-—“*We have pleasure in welcoming a n 
extreme scientific value and of deep popular interest.” ~ wee > 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir 


HERBertT Maxwett, Bart., M.P., Editor of “ The Sportsman’s Lib: e 
With Photogravure illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, = — 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., MP. 
VOLUME IIL. NOW READY. 

THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. By a 


Cosmopo.itE. [Illustrated by 6 Ooloured Plates and numerous other Illus- 
trations by P. Chenevix Trench. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s. Alsos 
limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


TOMMY ATKINS: a Tale of the Ranks. 


Rozpert Buiatcurorp, Author of “A Son of the Forge,” &. New 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SOIENCE MANUALS. 


THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By 


Prof, Joux Perry, F.R.S. 380 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 





re 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1897, Price 2s, 6d. 
OonTENTS. 


1, ErrsopEes or THE MontTH. 

2. Wark THROUGH Prace SpectactEs. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir George 
Olarke, K.0.M.G. 

8. THE DownPraLt or Grezce. By H. W. Wilson, Author of “ Ironclads 
in Action.” 

4, Tae AoapEemy. By D. 8. Maccoll. 

5. A RETROSPECT OF THE Reian. By T. E. Kebbel. 

6. NewMaN AND Renan. By Rev. William Barry, D.D. 

7. IRELAND AND BimeTaLiism. By E. F, V. Knox, M.P. 

8. AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

9. ienees a a JuBILEE City. By H. Heathcote Statham, Editor of ** The 

uilder.” 
10. AncuBisHoPp Benson. By the Dean of Lincoln. 
ll, A CotontaL CHRONICLE. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





prrParaaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 2. ws ete 


1848, 


£25,000,000 


THE 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 258. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pene 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, : 


93 CuEarsrp#, E.C., 954 Recent Strwet, W., 21 Kensrneror Hien Sraxuer, W. 
LONDON. 3 Excuasee Steert, MANCHESTER, 








READING CASES FOR THE 


SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocoaine 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. y 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins’ #44 


IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partion 
lars, poat-free. 


FRANOIS RAVENSGROFT, Manager. 


Its active prin- 
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The “QUEEN” CARTOONS from “ PUNCH” 
will be published on Tuesday, June ist. 


THE QUEEN 


AND MR. PUNCH. 


The Story of a Reign as told in Mr. PUNCH’S “QUEEN” Cartoons, with 
Historical Notes by TOBY, M.P. Making a handsome quarto volume of 128 
pages, printed on Fine Paper, and stitched in a Wrapper—in Gold and Colours— 
specially designed by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


London : BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Ltd., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


| GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues vost-free. 


188 STRAND. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 244. JUNE, 1897. 
British MonaRcuy aND MopERN Democracy. By 


W. S. Lilly. 
InDIA_UNDER . oo he By Sir Alfred 
: Bv H. W. 


Lyall, K.C.B., G.C.I. 

Tue Fortucomine .Navat. REvIEW. 
Wilson (Author of * Ironclads in Action ”), 

Netsoy. By Lieut,-Col. Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke, K.C.M.G. 

Tue New ASTRONOMY: A PERSONAL RETROSPECT. 
By William Huggins. 

RosEs oF JERICHO: A Day IN PROVINCIAL FRANCE. 
By Rowland E. Prothero. 

ae Limits oF FreNcH ARMAMENT. By Lient.-Col. 
Adye. 

THE TSromrricance OF THE S1aMEsE VisIT. By 
Percy Oross Standing. 

Woman’s PLace In THE WORLD OF LETTERS. By 
Mrs. J. R. Green. 

Tue Istanp or Socotra. By the late J. Theodore 


Bent. 

Do Forrign ANNEXATIONS INJURE BRITISH TRADE ? 

y Henry Birchenough (Vice-President of the 

Macclesfield Chamber of Commerce), 

CHANTILLY AND THE Duc d’AuMALE. By Count de 
Calonne. 

Tae New InisH Pouicy. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Monteagle. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Victoria, PRINCESS AND QUEEN. By Emily Craw- 


Tur GERMANS AND THEIR Kaiser. By Germanicus. 
Our Financia, RELATIONS WITH IRELAND: a 
Reply to Mr. Courtney, Se Lough, M.P. 

Eaten with Honour. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

OxRoRD anD JowsTT. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 

‘PWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS ON THE Navy. By Sir A.B. 
Forwood, M.P. 

Ourpoor Lirz 1n Hontanp. By OC. J. Cornish. 

DARWINISM AND Desiay. By Prof. F, 0.8. Schiller. 

Tux Kine or 81am. By B.A. Smith. 

Orprus, AcTUAL aND PossinLE: a Study in the 
Eastern Question. By Patrick Geddes. 


London: Iszrster & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, price 1s, 


THE MONTH. 


ConTENTS FOR JUNE, 1897. 
Victoria TRIUMPHATRIX, 
*T1is Sixty YEaks Since. By the Editor. 
Our Eneuisn OaTHOLic BisLE. By Rev.S. F. Smith. 
Or THE Monstrous REGIMENT OF WomEN. By 
H. Walton. 
Two CENTURIES OF ’VEeRTS, By Rev. H. Thurston. 
Isp1an SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE: a Wedding 
anda Burial. By S. H. Dunn. 
Humour oF THE Primary ScHoou. By R. Smythe. 
‘A Herore or Cmanrity. By M. M’Shane, 
‘A Vision - THE Hoty GRalIt. 
ILBERT FRANKLIN, CURATE. . il. 
“F.W. Gree ; Chaps. 11-12, By 
MEviEws, &e, 


London: Loxemuans, GreEy, and Co. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 980. JUNE, 1897. 2s, 6d. 
RETRIEVERS, AND How To Break THEM. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Smith, 0.B. 

‘‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE”: THE REAL MONSIEUR 
D Artaanan. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 

DariEL: A ROMANCE OF SurgREY. By BR. D. Black- 
more, 

Mar.poroven’s Unconscious TREASON. By Andrew 
Lang. 

A Doustrot Acquisition. By C, Grant Robertson. 

E.rick Warxss. By EK. V. B. 

JouN CaBoT: AN ANNIVERSARY STORY. 

An Inpian Romance: Aa LESSON OF THE FAMINE, 

A CLosE-TimE FoR TrRovT In ScoTtanp, By Sir 
James Forrest, Bart. of Comiston. 

Harcourt AND CANNING. 

22ND JUNE. 


Witi1am Buackewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
‘“*THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 








With Introduction by 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories.’’ 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONWICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION, price 1s, 


GREECE: her Hopesand Troubles. 


By OamMPBELL McKE.tar, Author of ‘‘In Oban 
Town,” &c. Glasgow Herald.—* Able exposition of 
the question.” N, British Daily Mail.—“ Excellent 
account of Greece.” 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley and London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son’ 
LIST. 





Just ready, price One Shilling, 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


TENTS FOR JUNE, 1897, 


Due Fe (Consiusion) 

HE GIRLHOCD OF A PoLIsH P: 

tang CHURCH, - ae 
‘HB Story oF THE New Sovurg 
TINGENT, 1885. Watne Con 

A Day or Houmitiation, 

. ANGELO. 

7. A VitLacEe Discussion Forum. 

> et Sees 

9, Our Men or LETTERS ayD OvR Empreg, 

10. In a VISIBLE Form. s 

11, A PLEa FoR THE Stupy or Sonyers, 

12, REDPOLL’s MakRIAGE. (Conclusion,) 


or pepo 








ON JUNE 1 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


LETTERS FROM 

THE BLACK SEA 
during the Crimean War, 1854-55, 
By Admiral Sir LEOPOLD HEATH, K.C.B, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations and 
lang, 7s. 6d. 





A SOCIAL SATIRE.—NOW READY. 


PAN TAL A §, 


By EDWARD JENKINS, 
Author of “‘Ginx’s Baby,”’ 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
DEAR FAUSTINA. By Ruopa 


BroveHTos. Orown 8vo, ts. 


IN A COUNTRY TOWN. By 


Honor PEKCEVAL. Crown 8r0, 63, 


A TRICK OF FAME. By H. 


Hamitton Fyre, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STRERT. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of thia wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &.) 


TING, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
susie dean on THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0., 
EsTaBLISHED 4 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 








Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


9s, 6d. 
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powNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





LIMITED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 


CHARLES LEVER. 
Edited by his DAUGHTER. 


th all the Original Illustrations on Steel and Wood ty 
PHIZ, ORUIKSHANK, LUKE FILDES, and other Artists. 


i f Lever which it is a pe leasure to read and 
“Bere in. n0” oaog and get-up are superb.”— Westminster Gazette, 
es has been left undone to make this edition as complete and satisfac- 
Scotsman. 
- gl clear print, excellent binding, and last, but not least, Phiz’s 
K ‘lactretions count for anything, the latest edition of the novels of 
iia or ill bo speedily exhausted.”—Pall Malt Gazette, 








Crown 8vo, 63, 


4, DOCTOR’S IDLE HOURS. 


MISS EMILY SOLDENE’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


4Y THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. Second Edition, demy 8vo, with 7 Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
wy hear everybody is buying the book.”—Illustrated London News. 
“4 veritable mine of anecdote.”— tle Leader. ji 
wpe of the most diverting and readable autobiographies of recent ae. 2 
a or le 


[This day. 














EE 


FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S HISTORICAL AND 
BIVGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
Each Volume in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with a Frontispiece, price 5s. 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSINGTON. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF EDMUND KEAN. 
ROYALTY RESTORED ; or, London under Charles II. 
OURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under 


the First Georges. 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under 


the Last Georges. 


PEG WOFFINGTON ; with Pictures of the Period in 


which She Lived. [In the press, 








Large crown 8vo, with a Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LORD EDWARD FITZ- 


GERALD. By Tuomas MoorE. With a Preface and many Supplementary 
Particulars by Martin MacDeRmort. This day, 


NEW NOVELS. 
TWO SINNERS. By Lity Taiocxnzssz, 


Author of “ Egeria.” 6s, [This day. 


A ROGUE’S CONSCIENCE. By Davin 


Ouristiz Murray. 3s, 6d. 


“Thoroughly enjoyable......Fall of sound workmanship and memorable 
wrentare,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DID HE DESERVE IT? By Mrs. Rippzt1. 


“We welcome without fear or favour astory which is worthy of the author of 
‘George Geith.’”’— World. . 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. 


Motto. 6s, 
“Thoroughly interesting.” —Pall Mall Gacette. 
“Here, in a story of intense interest, is traced the life of a man who makes a 
nistake in essaying matrimony......The story holds the reader’s closest 
attention.” ~ Lloyd's, 


DINAH FLEET. By Joun Hit and G. F. 


Bacon. 6s, 








By FirzGeratp 


“We must congratulate the collaborators on ‘Dinah Fleet’......There are 
warly a dozen characters, and not one of them ever a! a dull or stupid thing. 
Their is all as smart as smart can be...... @ book is very lively 
reading.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. By 


Onristian Lys, 6s, 


“Even a jaded reviewer found ‘The Dunthorpes’ kept him awake until long 
alter midnight.” —New Saturday. 


4 BIT OF A FOOL. By Sir Roserr Pezzt. 
ond Edition, 6s. 


“A delightful volame...... ‘A Bit of a Fool’ indeed, though it wears the form 
ota novel, may safely be said, from the moralist’s point of view, to have no equal 
inliterature more recent than ‘The Confessions of St. Augustine. ’” 

—British Review, 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES. By H.C. Bonner. 
ustrated, 53. 
“Graceful humour from which the pathetic is never absent.”—Scotsman. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


EDITION LIMITED to 350 COPIES, crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
PRINTED ON VAN GELDER PAPER AT THE OHISWIOK PRESS. 


WORES OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By Tempxz Scorr. 

Contents.—Original Poems—Romances—Art—Social Writings—Translations— 
Contributions to Periodicals, Magazines, &c., (1) Poems, (2) Prose, (3) Transia- 
tions, (4) Contributions to “ Justice,” (5) Contributions to “‘ Commonweal ”’—Mr. 
William Morris: Articles on the Man and his Work—Mr, Morris’s Writings : 
Reviews and Criticisms upon—Publications of the Kelmscott Press—Addenda— 
Chronological Summary. 


4 vols. pott 4to, 36s. net. 


VASARI’S LIVES: a Selection of 


Seventy of the Lives. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Modern 
Discoveries by E. H, and E, W. Biasurretp and A, A. Horxins. With 35 
TUustrations. 

This Edition, issued in conjunction with Messrs. Scribner of New York, is 
entirely distinct from the new complete translation of Vasari’s Lives which Mr. 
be on pe to on for ee Bell » a It is an ample 
se ion of seventy o' @ most important and pop lographier, supple- 
mented with much information of value both to the student aa t 1 
Vasari has long stood in need of systematic editing in English, and it is believed 
that the present Edition will be received as favourably here as it was on its first. 
appearance in America. The translation used is that of Mrs, Foster, 





Vol, I. just published, 3a, 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF SWIFT. 


A New Edition, with an Introduction by W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In about 
10 vols., 38. 6d. each, 
Vol. I.—A TALE of a TUB, The BATTLE of the BOOKS, and other ear] 
Works. Edited by Temrie Scott. With Biographical Introduction by W. E 
H. Lxecry, M.P, ith Portrait and Facsimile, (Bohn’s Standard Library. 


Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIE’S. 


W. Roserts, Author of “The Book-Hunter in London,” “ Printers’ 
arks,” &c. With 75 Collotype and other Illustrations, and a full Index. 
“The manner in which he has performed the difficult task of selection is 
worthy of the highest praise, and his book is one which should be of the utmost 
interest to collectors and other lovers of art.’’—Scotsman, 


Pott 4to, 15s, net. 


BOOK SALES OF THE YEAR 


: containing a Detailed Description of all the most important Books 
Sold at Auction, with the Names of the Purchasers and the Prices realised. 
Pane complete Index and General Introduction and Notes. By TsemPpuiz 

COTT. 


A few copies of the volume for 1895 are still on hand, and may be had for 
158. net each, 

‘In bulk, in paper and type, and in general thoroughness, it strikes us equally 
favourably.”’—<Academy. 

** A veritable mine of valuable information for the lover of books, and as the 
items are obtained at first hand. the figures are trustworthy—in fact they may 
be called official,” —Publishers’ Circular. 





HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor J. W. HALES, M.A. 
New Volume, Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE AGE OF MILTON. By the Rev. 


J. H. B. Mastzemay, M.A., late Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With Introduction, &., by J. Bass Mutirnarr, M.A. University Lecturer 
in History. [Neat week. 


Crown 8vo, 600 pages, 3s, 6d. 


ELOCUTION AND THE DRA- 
MATIC ART. By Davip J. Suiruson. New Edition, Revised by the Rev. 
C. R. Tartor, M.A., Oorpus Christi College, Oambridge, Professor of. 
Elocution at King’s Oollege, London. 
“The book has been considered the standard work on the subject for many 
years.” —Glasgow Herald, 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 


By General Sir Evetrn Woop, V.C., G.O.B., G.C.M.G., Quartermaster- 
General. With 20 Maps. 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES 


Edited by GLEESON WHITE and E, F. STRANGE, 
Fully Illustrated, in specially designed green cloth cover, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. each. 
CANTERBURY. By Hagrrizy Wirners. Second 
Edition, 142 pages. 36 Illustrations, 
SALISBURY. By Guexson Wuirr. 125 pages. 35 


Illustrations. 


CHESTER. By Cuarzes Huarr. 


trations. 


ROCHESTER. By G. H. Paumer, B.A. 


38 Illustrations. 


OXFORD. By the Rev. Percy Dzarmer, M.A., Christ- 
church, 144 pages, 34 Illustrations. 





110 pages. 25 Illus- 


142 pages. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SEELEY AND CO.’S BOOKS 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. By T. H. 8. Escort, Author of “England: its 
People, Polity, and Pursuits.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ A very excellent and comprehensive survey. It would be nooiiy, peastole to 
point to any social movement which has not been touched upon in Mr. Escott’s 
graphic and eloquent pages.”—Daily Mail. 

**Eminently readable and racy.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“A most admirable handbook.” —Newsagent, 

“ May be acepted as being as trustworthy as it is undoubtedly readable.”— 
Manchester Guardian, 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. By C. J. 


CorysisH. With Illustrations by Gambier Bolton. Cheap Edition (the 
Fifth). 6s. 


“Without a single dull page.”— World. 
“In short compass the result of long and patient observation. "—Standard, 


THE PORTFOLIO 


ror APRIL. 3s. 6d, net. 


CROME AND COTMAN. By 


LavRENCE Binron. 


“ Extremely interesting.”— World, 
“The number is admirably illustrated.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


THE MOUNT: Narrative of a 


Visit to the Site of a Gaulish City on Mount Beuvray. With a Description 
of the Neighbouring City of Autun. Bythe late P. G. Hamerton. 3s. 6d. 
“Nothing more delightfully genial and informing ever fell from the pen of 
that accomplished artist and man of letters."—Manchester Guardian. 
“Some delightful chapters from the pen of one who knew every inch of the 
country and understood the art of imparting its charm to others.”—Athenzum. 


CASTLE MEADOW: a Story of 


Norwich a Hundred Years Ago. By Mrs. MarsHatu. 3s. 6d. 
“The story is admirably planed and admirably related.”—Scotsman, 
“A charming volume,”’—astern Daily Press, 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir Epwarp Hamtey. 53. 
THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matixson, C.S.I. 5s. 
THE AFGHAN WARS. By Arcuipatp Forses. 5s. 
THE BerCeneme OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel MatuEson, 


.S.I, 58, 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess Evetyn MARTINENGO, 
CESARESCO. 5s. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING, By L. F. Vernow Harcourt. 5s, 
7 ae aad OF NAVIES. By Captain 8. Earpier Witmor, 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and 
CO. beg to announce that NEW POEMS, 
by FRANCIS THOMPSON, ¢s xow 
now ready at all Booksellers’, 6s. net. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”’"—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.8 List 


COMPLETION OF THE “EDINBURGH” EDITION OF 
MAOAULAY’S LIFE AND WORKS, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS of 
LORD MACAULAY. 


“Edinburgh” Edition. 10 vols. 8vo, 6s, each, 
(Works, 8 vols.; Life, 2 vols.) 
Vols, I..1V. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vols. V.-VII. ESSAYS; BIOGRAPHIES; IND PEN 
TRIBUTIONS TO KNIGHTS QUARTERLY waGane CODE: 00s, 
Vol. VIII, SPEEOHES; LAYS OF ANCIEN : . 
PORMS. H T ROME; MIso 


Vols, IX. and X. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetyay, Bart., M.P, — MACAULay, By 


Lorp 


8vo, 18s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 4 
%s* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1395 ay me 
be had, 18s. each, atl 


4to, 10s. 6d. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 
MANUSCRIPTS 


In the Possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman, 
Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE WHITE. 


FacstmiLe Repropuctions.—“ The Brothers” and Letter from TV 
Wordsworth to Humphry Davy ;—‘‘Coleridge’s Love;”—* ‘The Ode 14 
Immortality.” to 





Orown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY, 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., Ford’s Lecturer, 1996, 





Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


RAMEAU’S NEPHEW. 


A Translation from Diderot’s Autographic Text. 
By SYLVIA MARGARET HILL. 


In the *‘ Miscellaneous Essays,” Vol. V., “* Diderot,” Carlyle says:—* Ramean's 
Nephew’......may pass for decidedly the best of all Diderot’s compositions, | 
looks like a sibylline utterance from a heart all in fusion; no ephemeral thing 
(for it was written as a satire on Palissot) was ever more perennially 
One day it must also be translated into English ; but it will require to be done 
by ‘ head’; the common steam machinery will not properly suffice for it,” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
A oslisalinn = Stories. 
By JEROME K. JEROME, 





Crown 8vo, 53, 


THE WISDOM OF FOOLS. 


Short Stories. 


By MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of “John Ward, Preacher.” 

*,* This is a collection of four stories, the characters and scenes of which are 
those of a provincial town in the New England States. Hach story is of the 
nature of a problem in some department of ethics or morals, but the author dow 
not do more than enunciate and illustrate the problem. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1897, Price 6d. 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By|A DREAM OF ELK. By Fan 
8. a Fons = of me iy WHISHAW. 
Honour of Savell.” (Continued. 
THE U. E, LOYALISTS, By Oxtve|4N ATTACK ON 6 ee 


PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY. 
THE LOVE-LETTERS OF A LADY Bast WILLIAMS, 
OF 





QUALITY. Selected and|/;ovE AND SPORT. By Mas 
comment by Miss GABRIELLE Murray Hickson. 
ESTING. 
“THE ’ORSE.” By Many L, Pey-|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, 





DERED. By AnpREw Lana. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, “an for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.- 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
Miss THACKERAY. 


By A 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps 
in quantities at the rate of 10a. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions 40 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 











Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 
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MITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


DOYLE’S FASCINATING STORY.” 
“DR. conse —DatrLty News. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


,UIHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “ RODNEY STONE,” &. 


ig for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of 
> og Meshes coat it must take rank before anything he has written. 
te joat on of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high literary 


ore.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Consn Doyle has won yet another success...... From the opening pages the 
a etic telling of the story never falters, and our attention never flags.” 
qlear eners' —Observer. 


‘ i ith Portraits, and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET. 
; Rawdy this day, Wi) S., G.O.M.G.. &¢., demy 8vo, 16s, : 


ABRIELE VON BULOW, 


DAUGHTER OF WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. A Memoir Compiled 
from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Ohildren, 1791- 
1937. Trauslated by Oxiara NORDLINGER. 


Just published, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 


6d. 
sABELLA THE CATHOLIC, 


QUEEN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. Lz 
Baron DE NERVO. Translated from the Original French by Lieut,-Colonel 
TempLe-West (Retired). 

With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THACKERAY’S HAUNTS AND 


HOMES, By Eyrx Oxowsg, A.R.A. 
#,* Norz.—The Edition of the Work for Sale in this Country is limited to 260 


copies. 
SOME MEMORIES OF THE QUEEN’S CHILDHOOD 
AND MARRIAGE. 


By Lady Janz Evuice (one of the surviving Bridesmaids to the Queen). 
See the JUNE NUMBER of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Which also contains: 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR, THi MODERN PENTATHLUM. By 
(June). Horace G. Hutcuinson. 
dB TR 
versar’ udy. « LAIRD ULOWES. e . 
stat AND THE KING'S VISIT. By| THE BATTLE OF SPINGES. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Percy Cross STANDING, E vad 
PARIS IN JUNE, 1871. By A. J. TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


I. The Witch of Edmonton. 
BUTLER. FREEMASONRY AND THE ROMAN 
§T. PAUL’S. By ArTHUR PaTCHETT 


CHUROH. By Frup J. W. Ornowe. 
Maxtiy, 
THE PARSON’S REVELS. By Mrs. 





QUIS PRO DOMINA? By Owen #xa- 


MAN. 
StePHEeN Batson. | PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
DUELS OF ALL NATIONS.—IV. The; 1N KEDAR’S TENTS, Ohaps, 16-18, 
Duels of Italy, Spain, and Russia, By By Henry SETON MERRIMaN, Author 
James PEMBERTON GRUND. of “ The Sowers,” &c, 











London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE. 

A PLor aGainst BritisH INTERESTS IN THE LEvANT. By Vindex. 
Tas QueEen’s DiaMOND JUBILEE. 

(1) LitgRaATURE IN THE VicTORIAN Era. By H. D. Traill. 

(2) Posta anD TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS UNDER QUEEN VicToRIA, By J, 

Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

(3) AcricuLTURE DurING THE QuEEN’s Reian. By W. E. Bear. 

(4) Taz OotontaL Empire or 1837. By K. Salmon, F.B.O.I. 
Tat Mopgrw Frencu Drama.—(I.) By A, Filon, 
Corsican Bannirs. By Hamilton Aidé, 
CaPrazy Manan’s “‘Netson.” By Judge O’Connor Morris, 
Tak New Era 1x Hyperazap. By Joseph Rock. 
NavaL AnD OoLontaL Ponicy or GERMANY. By H. W. Wilson. 
IuprriaL Free Trape. By Sir G. Baden-Powell, M.P. 
Tax Parts Satons. By H. H. Statham. 
Tax TurssaLian Wak oF 1897, By Charles Williams. 


y 
CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Price Sixpence, JUNE. 
VIOLET HUNT. Unxist, Unxrnp! (Serial.) 
ADA CAMBRIDGE, A Painru. INTERVIEW. 
ESTHER POLAND. “Oopr.” 
WILLIAM BEAUMONT. Ruonpa’s REVENGE, 
MYRA SWAN. I» Buss anp IGNoRANCE. 
F. BAYFORD HARRISON. Humprum. 
LADY RIDLEY. A TEMPERED WIND. 
EDWIN PUGH. ConsoxaTion. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Ofice not later than the first post on Friday. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The FIRST EDITION having been EXHAUSTED on 
day of Publication,a SECOND EDITION is NOW 
READY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY MAIL.—* The throe pages of the prologue are the most stirring three 
pages of any sort of fiction that we have read for some months past......There is 
no weakness here, no shallowness, no compromise. Built up with strength and 
—r finely written, the story brac:s the mind as much as it captivates 

6 taste. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—"A thoroughly healthy and well-told story, with plenty of 


stirring incident and variety of scene and situation, and it is not wanting in 
study of character and knowledge of life, savage, semi-savage, and civilised.” 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY MAIL.—“A brightly written story, in which high life, mysterys 
tragedy, and science are cunningly blended.” 

















ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Peacock ” Edition, gilt sides, 
back, and edges, 5s. 


SNARLEYYOW. By Captain Marryar. Illus- 


trated by H. R. Mirnar. With an Introduction by Davin Hannay. 





rown 8vo, 4s, 6d 


NOTES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM 


THE COLONIAL POINT OF VIEW. By a New Zealand Colonist. 


THE INDUCTION COIL IN PRACTICAL 


WORK, including the Réntgen X Rays. By Lewis Wnricut, Author of 
*‘ Light: a Course of Experimenta! Optics,” &c. With Illustrations. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 


PHYSICS (Stewart and Gee Series). By OC. L. Barnes, M.A., F.C.S., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. III., Part L, Practical Acoustics. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE FOURTH VERRINE OF CICERO. 


Edited for Schools by F. W. Hatt, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant- 
Master at Westminster. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














JUKE NUMBER. Price 1s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
1, Toe House sy THE Howrr, By W.| 5. Jack anv JILu. 
L, Watson, Chaps. 5-7. 6. On THE AzusE oF Drasecr. 
2, NELSON AND HIS BIO@RAPHERS. By AC 
David Hannay. A \HAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. By Mrs. 
Fraser. Chaps, 6-8. 


8, AMERICANS AT PLayY, 
4. In anp AzsouT THE West InprEs,| 8, LanpscaPE IN POETRY. 
fessor Tyrrell. 


By John R. Dasent, 0.B. 





By Pro- 








JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 
QUEEN VIOTORIA. By the Hon. T. F. Bayarp. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S “CORONATION ROLL.” By Fiorencz Harwarp. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles, 
HOME LIFE AMONG THE INDIANS. Records of Personal Experience. By 
Auice O. FLETCHER. 
THE LAST FIGHT. By L, Franx Tooker, 





ustrated. Price 1s. 


ST, NICHOLAS MAGAZIN 


for JUNE 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles; 
THE RISKS OF A FIREMAN’S LIFE. By OC, T. H111. 
A CITY IN A VOLCANO. By A. H. VegriLu. 
WHAT IS TOLD BY THE BELL. By Lt. Joun M. Exuicort, U.S.N. 
A HOUSE-MOVING HOLIDAY. By W. 8S. Harwoop. 








or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & C0¥s 
NEW & RECENT SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 





Blight. By the Hon. Mrs. Waurer R. D. ese 
is day. 


Saint Eva. By Mrs. Barry Paix. With Frontis- 
p'ece Engraving by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
“Very skilfally told. The final letter written by Eva Oorona is one of the 
most pathetic things of the kind in fiction.""—Spectator. 


Our Wills and Fates. By Karsarine Wytpz, 
Autbor of “ The Princess Royal.” 
“ A bold and intricate plot developed with "Scot. 
* When we come across a good novel we like to say so at once.” —Glasgow Herald. 














GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
Trilby. With 121 Illustrations by the Author. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRILBY.” 
Peter Ibbetson. With over 80 Illustrations by the 
uthor. 





BY 
MRS, ALEXANDER, 


A Ward in Chancery. 


** This is one of Mrs. Alexauder’s best novels.”’—Spectator, 





BY 
RHODA BROUGHION anp E, Bistanp. 


A Widower Indeed. 


“ One of the ablest of recent novels.”"—Academy. 





BY 
ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “A Man of his Word.” 
For Freedom’s Sake. 


“ A powerful and animated romance.”’—Times, 





BY 
HELEN M. BOULTON, 


Bess. 
“ New and daring. Most powerfully worked out.”—Guardian. 





BLANOBE LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 
A Venetian Love Story. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


*« Intensely interesting and exciting.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





BY 
0. F. KEARY. 


The Two Lancrofts. 
“ One of the most striking and original novels which have appeared for a very 
long time.”—Saturday Review, 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
The Golden House. 


“* Fresh, racy, clever sketches of society and scenes in New York.”—Spectator. 
iP 





BY 
ANNIE T. SLOSSON. 
Seven Dreamers. 


Love on a Mortal Lease. Sy Mrs. SHaxzsprar. 
* an able novel, entirely original, and may be freely commended.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 








BY 
MRS. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


’ 
Helen’s Ordeal. 
“The book is an unusually interesting novel, full of talent and attraction, 
and having the rare distinction of a high and pure tone of feeling sustained 
throughout.”—Guardian. 


Lena’s Picture. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“A very remarkable book.” —Spectator. . 





M, E, FRANOIS, Author ot “In a North Village,” 
A Daughter of the Soil. 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapstone says: —The work abounds 
admirable in the delineation of all th in 
~— eation o ose characters who belong pe | fall 


$n 





BY 
EGERTON CASTLE, 


The Light of Scarthey. 


“ We congracuiate Mr. Castle on a reaily fiue piece of work.” —Daily 
— a Carmi, 





BY 
MARY A. DICKENS, 


Prisoners of Silence. 
“ Miss Dickens is a worthy daughter of an illastrious sire, We ha: 





book with very great interest.”—Manchester Courier, Ve read her 
BY >) 
MARY E. WILKINS, 
Madelon. 
Pembroke. 


“This is the gem of Miss Wilkins’s very remarkable Productions."—Spectatye 
Jane Field. i 
“‘ An exceptionally clever book ; every line tells.”—Guardian, 
A New England Nun, and other Stories, 
aaa, 
HOWARD o STURGIS. 
All That Was Possible. 


“* The story is told brightly, modestly, and suggestively.”—Times, 


3s. 6d. each. Te 


ia, 
As We Sow: a West Country Drama, By 
Gumeenoene Hare, Author of “ Down the Village Street,” Crown 879, 




















AN AFRICAN ROMANCE, 


The Ivory Queen. By Joun Penptetoy, Author 
of “The Romance of Our Railways.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64, 


For Honour and Life, a Tale of the Terror, 
By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
‘“* A capital book, full of thrilling incidents.”—Spectator. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIEZE AND FUSTIAN.” 
The Story of Dan, a Romance of Irish Peasant 


Life. By M. E. Francis. 
“Tremendously powerful.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Chimmie Fadden. By Epwarp W. Townszyp, 
Author of ‘*A Daughter of the Tenements.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. 
“More than sixty thousand copies of ‘ Chimmie Fadden* have been sold in 
America alone.”—Daily News. 


A Kentucky Cardinal. By James L. Atty, 
Illustrated by Albert E. Sterner. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
*' There is delicate humour in every page, a humour so quaint and so tender 
that it melts continually into pathos, whilst through it all runs a strong vein of 
romance.”—Speaker. 


Down Dartmoor Way. By Even Puittrors, 
Author of “Some Everyday Folks.” Urown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIX COMMON THINGS.” 
The Judgment Books. By E. F. Benson, Author 


of “Dodo.” vVrowa 8vo, 3s. 6d. 























NOTE.—Hundreds of Thousands of these Novels have been sold. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 


With Frontispiece Etchings, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 
** We have many living novelists who possess the art of beguiling our idle hours; but though there are many new novels we read, there are very few which we 


¢e-read, and fewer still which will be read or re-read by our children. It is only works, however, which have this quality of durability, and whic remain fresh 
when they have long ceased to be new—it is only such works which deserve to be taken seriously, and whose writers deserve anything approaching to carefal 
criticism, Amongst this small band of writers Mr. Hardy is a prominent figure.”—British Review, 


THE WELL-BELOVED. (just ou, 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 

TWO ON A TOWER. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. 





DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
A LAODICEAN. 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45 Albermarle Street, W. 
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